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the fervent hope that one resolve will remain unshattered. 

This is the determination expressed by the Big Three at 
the Moscow Conference to preserve peace in a world torn 
by conflicting political viewpoints. 

The last days of the old year saw the Big Three a 
constructing bridges over the dangerous gaps in their unity. 
Whatever the final judgment of history may be on the 
results of the Moscow Conference, one fact stands out un- 
disputed — Russia, Britain and the United States have agreed 
to agree. The stalemate of silence is broken. 

Commented British Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin: “I 
do not believe in creating in the public mind the idea that 
one conference is going to solve all problems. But we have 
gone one further stage on the way.” ; 

The same sentiment was shared by U. S. Secretary of 
State James Byrnes, who declared that the “important thing” — 
about the conference “is that closer relations have been 
established, so that the possibility of agreement has been 
greatly increased.” 

For an understanding of the momentous agreements 
reached at the Moscow Conference, it is important to recall 
the wide range of disagreements which existed after the 
dismal flop of the. London meeting of the Council of Foreign 
Ministers in the fall of 1945. 


l this season of broken New Year’s resolutions, there is 
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What the Big 3 Decided: } Ar 


The relations between Russia and her Western Allies, it 
will be remembered, dropped to an all-time low after the 


London meeting. For twenty-two days, last September, the . 


Big Five had argued about the drafting of peace treaties 
with the ex-Axis satellite nations of Europe. But they could 
arrive at no decision. Russia wanted the discussion of peace 
treaties to be confined to the Big Three. We, on the other 
hand, favored a general peace conference. And that’s how 
matters stood. 

Even more far reaching was the later disagreement over 
the control of atomic energy. Britain and the United States 
proposed to turn this problem over to a special commission 
of the United Nations Organization. But they agreed to 
keep to themselves the secret of manufacturing the atomic 
bomb until adequate controls could be established. This 
froposal was submitted to Moscow. There was no official 
reply. The Soviet press, however, made no secret of its dis- 
satisfaction. 

Other disputes arose from (1) Russia’s demand for a 
share in the eontrol of Japan; (2) the Anglo-American in- 
sistence on free elections and democratic regimes in the 
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Balkans; (3) the lack of a joint Russo-American plan to end 
civil strife in China; (4) the division of Korea into separate 
American and Russian zones of occupation; (5) Moscow’s 
claims to Turkish territory along the Black Sea coast; and 
(6) the friction between Iran and Russia over the latter’s 
demand for oil concessions in Azerbaijan. 


Peace Treaties 


Closely linked to these issues was the future of the United 
Nations Organization, whose General Assembly had been 
scheduled to meet in London on January 10. 

Against this background, let us now examine the results 
of the Moscow Conference. For eleven days, from Decem- 
ber 16 through December 26; U. S. Secretary of State James 
F. Byrnes and British Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin met 
in Moscow with Soviet Foreign Commissar Vyacheslav 
Molotov for discussions “on an informal and exploratory 
basis.” What was decided at the conference is contained 
in a 4,500-word communique released simultaneously in 
Washington, London and Moscow, All in all, “here ar seven 


separate agreements. 
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The agreement on peace treaties provides that only those 
members of. the Big Five who signed the surrender terms 
with the various Axis satellites are to take part in the actual 
drafting of the peace treaties with those countries. Specifi- 
cally, the peace treaty with Italy is to be drafted by Britain, 
U. S., Russia, and France; the treaty with Romania, Bul- 
garia, and Hungary is to be drawn by Britain, U. S., and 
Russia; and the Finnish treaty by Russia and Britain. 

After the treaties are drafted, they are to be discussed at 
a 21-power conference. This conference will be made up of 
the Big Five and sixteen other United Nations “that actively 
waged war against the Axis in Europe.” The peace treaties © 
will come into force after they have been ratified by the 
nations which originally drafted them. 


Far East Agreements 
Policy for Japan will be determined by a reorganized Far 
Eastern Commission of eleven nations. Membership will be . 
the same as in the former Far Eastern Advisory Commission, 
with the addition of Russia. The Commission will have the 
power to decide the major policy that the United States shall 
instruct General MacArthur to carry out. But Gen. Mac- 


’ Arthur, according to the communique, remains “the sole 


executive authority for the Allied powers in Japan.” Also, 
pending agreement in the Far Eastern Commission, in case 
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Seven peace planks were laid by “Big 3” foreign 
ministers (left to right) Bevin, Molotov, and Byrnes. 


of need, Gen. MacArthur is given authority to issue orders 
on urgent matters. 

Decisions of the Commission are to be made by majority. 
vote. This majority must include all the members of the 
Big Four. In other words, any one of the Big Four can veto 
a decision of the Commission. 

In addition; it was agreed to establish a four-power Allied 
Council for Japan with headquarters in Tokyo. The Council 
is to consist of one member each from the United States 
(Gen. MacArthur), Russia and China, and a fourth member 
representing Britain, Australia, New Zealand, and India. 
The chief function of the Council will be to consult with 
Gen. MacArthur on the carrying out of instructions from the 
Far Eastern Commission. 


Big Four Trusteeship for Korea 
It was decided that the United States and Russia shall 
set up a joint commission to unify Korea and help form a 
provisional Korean government under the control of demo- 
cratic leaders. The country is to be placed under the trus- 
teeship of the United States, Russia, China and Britain for 
a period “up to five years,” then granted independence. 


Unification of United China 

The Big Three agreed on “the need for a unified and 
democratic China under the National [Chiang Kai-shek] 
Government” and reaffirmed their policy of “non-interven- 
tion in the internal affairs of China.” According to the 
communique, Byrnes and Molotov were also “in complete 
accord as to the desirability of withdrawal of Soviet and 
American troops at the earliest practicable moment.” 


Romania and Bulgaria 
The governments of Romania and Bulgaria, already recog- 
nized by Russia, shall be broadened in each case by includ- 
ing two representatives of democratic groups. This will pave 
the way for recognition of these regimes by the United States 
and Britain. Romania is to hold “free and unfettered” elec- 
tions but nothing was decided on elections for Bulgaria. 


Control of Atomic Energy 
The decision on atomic energy is regarded by most ob- 


servers as the most significant. It was agreed that the Big. 


Three together with China, France and Canada jointly pro- 


resolution urging the creation of a commission “to consider 
problems arising from the discovery of atomic energy and 
related matters.” 

This commission is-to be subject to the control of the Se- 
curity Council (not the General Assembly), thereby giving 
each of the Big Five the power to veto its recommenda- 
tions. The proposed commission is to be composed of a 


. representative from each of the eleven nations on the Se- 


curity Council and one from Canada. : 

The duties of this commission will be to draw up plans 
for (1) “extending” international exchange of scientific in- 
formation; (2) controlling atomic energy “to the extent 
necessary” to confine its use to peaceful purposes; and (3) 
devising effective inspection to prevent Violations. 

The subject of how the atomic bomb works was not dis- 


cussed. 


The United States, Britain and Canada will continue to 
keep their atomic energy secrets for the time being. 

These, then, are the decisions reached at Moscow — all 
of them. Secretary Byrnes declared that no secret agree- 
ments had been made at the conference and stressed that 
everything agreed upon was covered in the communique. 

Two notable omissions from the document are decisions 
on the delicate Iranian situation and Russia’s: demand$ on 
Turkey. These questions were never formally brought before 
the Moscow conference. 

According to the New York Herald-Tribune, “Washington 
officials acknowledged privately that the decisions con- 
tained sweeping concessions by the Anglo-American powers 
to the views of Soviet Russia. It was assumed that the Ameri- 
can delegation agreed to many of the provisions only as a 
means of obtaining extensive participation in the United 
Nations Organization to keep peace.” 

The reaction in the Moscow press was uniformly favorable. 
The conference was hailed as “a big step forward.” Less 
enthusiastic was the response in Turkey and France. Paris 
newspapers disliked the limited role given to France in 
drafting peace treaties with the European countries. 

What does it all add up to? For one thing, the dangerous 
deadlock has been broken. Secondly, machinery has been re- 
established for the peaceful settlement of differences among 
the Big Three. ‘ 
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ENATOR WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, one of the leaders of 
practical internationalism in the United States, has pro- 
posed that we use our surplus war property overseas as a 
fund for the advancement of cultural understanding among 
nations. 

The proposal is eminently practical. In the United King- 
dom, France, Belgium, Holland, China and some other coun- 
tries the United States has vast quantities of wartime ma- 
terial: not so much weapons as trucks, jeeps, electrical fix- 
tures, furnishings, machines and a thousand other things. 

There is not much point in taking space on ships to bring 
all this back. There is not very much point in being paid for 
these things either in money or in goods. It would be much 
better, suggests Mr. Fulbright, for the countries who take 
over this surplus material to pay its cost into a fund. This 
fund would subsidize the international exchange of scholars, 
books and other cultural facilities. 

It is no accident that this suggestion comes from a former 


Rhodes scholar. For the Rhodes Foundation is one of the ~ 


most notable examples of the use of a great fortune for fur- 
thering cultural understanding among nations. That founda- 
tion was set up by Cecil Rhodes, a great and fabulously rich 
industrial pioneer in South Africa, to bring American, British 
colonial, and German students to Oxford.. 

Under its provisions, each American state, as well as each 
of the British colonies and dominions, sends two scholars 
every year to one of the Oxford colleges. It is amusing to re- 
call that when Rhodes made these arrangements, in 1899, he 
thought that there were still only 13 American states! 

Have the Rhodes scholarships fulfilled their original pur- 
pose? Clearly not, for that purpose, as Rhodes saw it, was to 
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re-establish English supremacy in the English-speaking 
world, to bring the American states (remember he thought 


_ there were only thirteen) back to the mother country. 


Let us ask rather whether the Rhodes scholarships have 
fulfilled the purposes which the Rhodes Foundation, headed 
by wise and far-sighted men, fixed. That purpose is to fur- 
ther mutual understanding. Here there is no doubt that the 
scholarships have been useful. They have given to well over 
one thousand picked Ameritan students an introduction to 
Britain, to English education, to. English ways of life. 

The Rhodes Foundation is but one of a ‘number of similar 
foundations for the interchange of students and scholars. | 
Most of them have been established and financed by Ameri- 
can money. The Commonwealth Fund, for example, brings 
English students to American colleges. The American-Scan- 
dinavian Foundation sends every year some twenty Ameri- 
cans to the Universities of Denmark, Norway and Sweden, 
and brings-more than that number of Scandinavians to 
American universities and business institutions. The Belgian 
American Educational Foundation has a similar program for 


Belgium. 


How We Used the Boxer Indemnity 


All of these interchanges are unofficial and private. The 
most important of the governmental interchanges is that set 
up by China to send students to American universities. 

Towards the end of the 19th century foreign powers were 
exploiting China for selfish purposes. As this exploitation pro- 
ceeded, Chinese hostility to all things foreign mounted. In 
1900 a secret organization known as the Boxers tried to drive 
the “foreign devils” out of China. They massacred hundreds 
of foreigners, and drove thousands into Peking where they 
were besieged. 


The great Powers promptly organized an expeditionary _ 


force to rescue their beleaguered citizens, and this expedi- 
tionary force was successful. In the final accounting, how- 
ever, the great Powers required not only the punishment of 
the guilty Boxers, but the payment of a $330,000,000 indem- 
nity. Of this, $24,000,000 was for the United States. 

This indemnity was far heavier than the damages or losses 
which the Powers had suffered, and the United States re- 
turned half of its share. The government of China prompély 
used that $12,000,000 as a fund for sending Chinese students 
to America. The American gesture, afid the Chinese counter- 
gesture, had a most beneficial effect on Chinese-American 
relations, 
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HEN an irresistible force meets an immovable object 
W — appoint a fact-finding board. That was President 

Truman’s solution when “irresistible” Big Labor be- 
came deadlocked with “immovable” Big Business over the 
question of wage increases. 

Instead of settling matters, the President’ s action touchéd 
off an issue that may have far-reaching effects on the Ameri- 
can way of earning a living. It involves the relation of the 
workers’ wages to management’s profits and to the prices 
which consumers must pay for goods. 

“Ability to pay is always one of the facts relevant to the 
issue of an increase in wages,” President Truman told his 
fact-finders. In making their decisions, if the fact-finders 
found it necessary, they could examine the company’s books, 
he* added 

The President appointed a board to recommend a settle- 
ment in the dispute between the General Motors Corpora- 
tion and the United Automobile Workers. The issue in this 
dispute is the union’s demand for a 30 per cent wage in- 
crease. General Motors refused to take part in the inquiry, 
and to supply the Board with all necessary data, if “ability 
to pay” was to be considered. It would mean “the end of 
free enterprise,” explained Walter Merritt, GM attorney. _ 

Walter Reuther, UAW vice-president, replied: “If. free 
enterprise in America is to survive... . it has got to demon- 
strate not only an ability to create earnings for the investors 
but it has to create an ability and a willingness to give mil- 
lions of common Americans economic security.” 

In the meantime Chairman Lloyd K. Garrison, Judge 
Walter P. Stacy,:and Milton Eisenhower (the GM fact- 
finders) have gone ahead as the President ordered, and ex- 
amined the facts available to them, but without access to 
the books of GM. 


. Facts on Both Sides 


What do the statements made by each side in the General 
Motors dispute mean? 

When the UAW first asked GM for a 30 per cent pay 
increase, the union stated that the increase was necessary 
to keep postwar take-home pay at the level it had been 
during the war. At that time, GM employees worked 48 
hours, and were paid time-and-a-half for the last eight 
hours. If the workers get paid for only 40 hours now, argued 
the UAW, they will suffer because of the 33 per tent rise 
in the cost of living since January 1, 1941. They will not be 
able to buy the goods which industry produces, and we will 
have another depression, instead of full employment and 
prosperity, labor spokesmen explained. 

When General Motors countered that it could not pay 
a 30 per cent increase without raising the prices of its cars, 
the union denied that this was true. It charged that the com- 
pany’s wartime profits, the elimination of the excess profits 
tax, and reduced labor costs in peacetime made it possible 
for GM to increase wages, keep prices at the pre-war level, 
and still maintain its profit margin. 

“If the arithmetic shows that we can’t get 30 per cent 
without increasing prices, then we will back down on the 
30 per cent,” Reuther told GM. “Otherwise it is there and 


will not be compromised on any other basis.” 


* This question of “afithmetic” raised an important issue. 
Management spokesmen-explained that all publicly owned 
corporations furnish reports periodically to stockholders, and 
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four times each year to the Government. These reports show 
earnings and resources. They are available to all who want 
to examine them? What the UAW wants, explained GM, is 
information on profits and prices for the future. The union, 
it claimed, proposes to use these facts and figures to measure 
ability to pay. This information involves forecasts and judg- 
ments that are, as GM explained, “in the minds of men and 
not in books and documents.” 

Furthermore; GM officials did not agree with the union 
and President Truman that the corporation’s ability to pay 
higher wages without increasing prices was related to ‘the 
case.~The tests for higher wages are the amount produced 
by the workers, the rates paid by various companies in the 
industry, and the relationship of wages to the cost of living, 
said GM. 

“The company does not plead inability to pay as a reason 
for rejecting any wage recommendations based on the cus- 
tomary tests applied to determine what is a fair and equitable 
wage,” they told the fact-finding board. 

Other businessmen have joined General Motors in giving 
reasons why ability to pay should not be considered. They 
maintain that our free enterprise system would be replaced 
by a regimented economy, such as existed in Germany and 
Italy. Costs, prices, profits, and other factors in business 
would be.determined by a governmental agency instead of 
by the owners and managers of the business. 

No one would want to invest his money in business if 
he knew his profits would be set by the Government, busi- 
nessmen argue. The next step would be for Government to 
decide ‘whether the industry could build a new plant, if it 
could spend the money to put in a new type of machine— 
in short, to take over the functions reserved to management 
under our present system. 

Another argument given against the “ability to pay” prin- 
ciple is that companies in the same industry would have 
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Should industry’s ability to pay wage 
raises be decided by fact-finding boards? 


different wage scales. If one company happens to be more 
efficient so that its costs are less, it would have to pay higher 
wages than the company down the street. Because of these 
higher wages, it would get the best workers. The company 
down the street might have to close its doors because its 
competitors had the most skilled workers. We would thus 
be contributing to monopoly instead of to the competitive 
system we have always tried to preserve. 

Spokesmen for management argue further that the wage 
scale set for the most profitable company would in practice 
generally determine the scale throughout the industry. This 
would mean that the wages of one employer would be fixed 


by the size of another’s pocketbook. Labor always asks’ 


for equal pay for the same work done under similar con- 
ditions. Smaller corporations lacking the profits and resources 
of their largest competitor therefore would be forced to raise 
their prices. This would destroy competition, create a 
monopoly, and leave the strongest firm holding the field. 

Management also argues that “ability to pay” must work 
two ways. If profits decrease, wages should go down too. 
Union officials have stated that labor would never agree to 
let wages go down when profits go down. 

Despite these warnings against fundamental change, the 
GM fact-finding board decided that it must consider the 
company’s estimates of costs and profits. The board had to 
answer two questions. 

The first question was whether the facts and figures on 


wage rates, probable take-home pay, and the increase in the © 


cost of living indicate that the workers deserve a 30 per cent 
increase, some other percentage, or perhaps no increase at 
all. 

One fact already before the board was GM’s offer to the 
union to raise wages an average of 10 per cent or 13% cents 
an hour. GM claimed that since the average number of hours 
worked was 45.6 a week, this would have given the average 
GM worker $63.44 a week. It would be in line with the 33 
per cent increase in living,costs since 1941. The union had 
refused this offer before it went out on strike. 

The second question was whether the wage increase de- 
cided upon could be absorbed by the company without caus- 
ing inflationary price increases, ~ 

The panel had to answer this second question in order 


to comply with the President's wage-price policy as an- 
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mounced last October 30. This policy states that wage in- 


creases cannot be granted unless prices remain at the same 
level. But it gives the businessman the right to appeal 
to the OPA if he finds after six months under the new wage 
scale that he has not been able to keep up his profit level. 
: Unless it investigated the company’s costs, profits, and 
prices for the future, the fact-finding board would have no 
way of answering this second question. Because General 
Motors refused to furnish this information, the board used 
figures submitted by the union, by the OPA, and by other 
Government agencies. 

The GM-UAW dispute is a test case that will be taken 
as a model in settling disputes in the oil, steel, and hun- 
dreds of other wage disputes. As for the ability to pay issue 


“~ that will be settled in the. halls of Congress. 


Issue in Lap of Congress 

Congressmen have been back in the House and Senate 
since January 14, after their Christmas recess. One of the 
subjects they are debating is President Truman’s proposal 
that this fact-finding procedure be required by law when 
collective bargaining breaks down in a dispute that affects 
the public interest. In his statement for General Motors, At- 
torney Merritt insisted that GM would never submit to such 
a “revolutionary” procedure unless Congress made it law. 

Based on one section of -the ‘Railway Labor Act, the 
President’s plan would require the Secretary of Labor to 
notify the President when a strike threatened in some in-- 
dustry. Within five days, the President would appoint a 
fact-finding board which would have the power to subpoena 
(command under the law) people and records. The board 
would report its recommendations within 30 days. Neither 
side would be legally bound to accept the board’s findings, 
but at least the public would know the facts. From the time 
the Secretary of Labor certified the case to the President 
until five days after the board’s findings were published, 
strikes, lockouts, or changes in wages, hours, and working 
conditions would be illegal. 

Representatives of both industry and labor have testified 
that they are opposed to such a law. Labor protests be- 
cause it fears the strike weapon would be weakened too 
much if it were banned for the 30-day period. Industry 
objects because it fears the result would be public regu- 
lation, just as the railroads are regulated by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. They also are against giving the 
board the right to subpoena their books. 


Harris-Ewing 


Fact finders in GM dispute (I. to r.): Judge Walter 
Stacy; Lloyd Garrison, chairman; Milton Eisenhower. 
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Postmaster General Hannegan poses in postman’s cap. 


RESIDENT TRUMAN has combined his political and 
personal advisers in one man. That man is Robert E. 
Hannegan, who is Postmaster General and chairman of the 
Democratic party’s National Committee. At the same time, 
he is Mr. Truman’s close personal friend. 

Mr. Truman relies increasingly upon Mr. Hannegan’s ad- 
vice and judgment. Mr. Hannegan is one of the Truman 
Cabinet members who have catapulted from obscurity to 
prominence in the course of a very few years. He is 42 
years old and a native of Mr. Truman’s home state, where 
he was born in St. Louis in 1903. Graduating from high 
school there, he completed his college training at St. Louis 
University Law School and set up in the practice of law in 
St. Louis. 

It was not until after Mr. Roosevelt had entered the White 
House that young Bob Hannegan took his first active—and 
quite minor—part in local politics. He became a commit- 
teeman of the 21st ward in St. Louis. He quickly established 
a record for organization and leadership, and in 1942 had 
become prominent enough to receive the appointment of 
Collector of Internal Revenue for the Eastern District of 
Missouri.. Feeling that the more he knew about taxes the 
better his office could serve the taxpayers, he took special 
courses at the University of St. Louis in tax‘law. 

He made an outstanding record in his administration of 
this office. In fact, he attracted the attention of Secretary 
of the Treasury Henry Morgenthau, Jr., who recommended 
him to President Roosevelt for appointment as Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. The President appointed him to 
that post in October, 1943. 

When he came to Washington one of the first places he 
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Our Washington Correspondent 


visited after taking office was the headquarters of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee. Mr. Hannegan has always be- 
lieved in and practiced party politics 
The following January, in 1944, at the invitation of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, Mr. Hannegan agreed to accept the chair- 
manship of the National Committee. From that moment 
he began to be a political power in Washington. In the 
1944 campaign, Mr. Roosevelt relied considerably on Mr. 
Hannegan’s recommendations. This made it possible for 
Senator Truman, who was recommended by Hannegan, to 
replace Wallace as Mr. Roosevelt’s running mate on the 
Democratic ticket. 
_Thus, when Mr. Truman moved into the White House 

it was only natural that he should turn to his old friend 
and fellow citizen from Missouri to carry on the work which 
he had already been performing for Mr. Roosevelt. But Mr. 
Truman also has relied on him personally in many matters. 
- Mr. Hannegan, therefore, is more than President Tru- 
man’s political general. He helps make policies. He has much 
to do with choosing the men who will carry out these 
policies. As a personal friend of the President, he is in and 
‘out of the White House in the ‘evening, as well as in close 
touch with Mr. Truman during the day. 


His Job—to Strengthen the Democratic Party 


Right now Mr. Hannegan is working to strengthen the 
Democratic party — and especially the Truman, Administra- 
tion — with Northern Democrats. . 

To date — and this is due largely to Mr. Hannegan—a 
careful distribution of top-shelf Cabinet posts has been made 
geographically and politically. Treasury (Vinson of Ken- 
tucky), State (Byrnes of South Carolina) and Justice (Clark 
of Texas) portfolios have gone to the South, Northern and 
Western Democrats head the Labor (Schwellenbach of 
Washington), the Agriculture (Anderson of New Mexico), 
the Navy (Forrestal of New York) and the Post Office 
(Hannegan of Missouri) Departments. New Deal veterans 
in the persons of Henry Wallace as Secretary of Commerce 
and Harold Ickes as Secretary of the Interior, represent 
what may be called the Roosevelt wing of the Adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. Hannegan’s enh plan of action has one overall 
purpose. He is grooming his chief for the 1948 campaign. 
Everything that takes place in Washington these days, as 
far as the Administration is concerned, must be understood 
in the light of that fact. 

_ Bob Hannegan is a likable, buoyant, youngish appearing 
man in excellent health. He exudes a sense of vitality and 


- confidence. Married to his high school classmate in 1929, he 


has four children, two boys and two girls. 
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Fighting French British Information Services 
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Semester Review Test for 
Social Studies Classes 


(Based on Senior Scholastic, Vol. 47, September to 
January, inclusive; answers in Teachers Edition) 


2. 


|. MEN WHO MAKE THE NEWS 

The eight men pictured abdve have 
all made recent headlines. Write their 
names and official positions, if any 
(e.g., President Truman) in the blank 
spaces, 


il. BUILDERS OF AMERICA 

Can you identify each of the follow- 
ing whose stories have been told in the 
“Builders of America” series? Write 
their names in the spaces after each. 

1. A Polish count who became a 
general in America’s revolutionary war. 


2. A pioneer missionary in the early 
days of California. 
8. Once a draftsman in the Swedish 
army, he became one of America’s great 
naval designers. 
4. A French scientist whose collec- 
tions formed the basis of Harvard’s Mu- 
seum of Comparative Zoology. 


5. Through newspaper reports and 
lectures he led America’s fight against 
disease-ridden slums. 

6. As commander of the Alliance, his 
skill and courage earned him the title of 
“Father of the American Navy.” 


7. His famous political cartoons 
helped break up New York’s corrupt 
Tweed Ring. 

8. He made the first wire rope in 
America and with it built great suspen- 
sion bridges. 


Ill. HISTORY BEHIND THE HEADLINES 


Underline the correct word or phrase. 
1. Under the Jones Act of 1917, 
Puerto Ricans were granted: (a) com- 
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plete independence; (b) a voting rep- 
resentative in Congress; (c) American 
citizenship; (d) admission as the 49th 
state. 

2. The Federalist was written to urge: 
(a) slavery abolition; (b) revolt against 
English rule; (c) ratification of the Con- 
stitution; (d) war with Spain. 

8. The Homestead Act: (a) opened 
western lands to farmers; (b) set up 
the FHA; (c) authorized slum clear- 
ance; (d) limited suffrage to land- 
owners. 

4. One hundred years ago, admission 
to the Union was granted the state of: 
(a) Oregon; (b) Florida; (c) Washing- 
ton; (d) Texas. 

5. Santa Anna was an adventurer 
who seized the Presidency of: (a) Mex- 
ico; (b) Venezuela; (c) Colombia; 
(d) Peru, 

6. From Napoleonic days to 1918, 
Trieste was ruled by: (a) Germany; 
(b) Turkey; (c) Italy; (d) Austria. 


IV. HEADLINE NATIONS 


Complete these reports of recent news 
events by writing the name of a country 
in each space, 

1. Former premier of ———___ 
commits suicide rather than face trial as 
war criminal. 

2. Gen. Dutra, Vargas-backed candi- 
date, elected President of — 

8. 44 nations meet in —— 
to create UNESCO. 

4, With women voting for the first 
time, inaugurates its 
fourth republic. 

5. Civil war flafes in = 
land invaded by Japs. 

6. Arabs riot in 
land once goal of crusaders, 


China Relief 
6. 


7. Istrian Peninsula claimed by both 
Yugoslavia and 

8. Revolt breaks out in Azerbaijan 
Province of 

9. Military clique maintains control 
in despite in- 
revolts and withdrawal of 
Ambassador Braden. 

10. Big Three foreign secretaries meet 
in to break deadlock of 
conference, 


V. WORD QUIZ 


Underline the phrase which correctly 
identifies each of the following. 

1. U-235 is: (a) jet-propulsion plane; 
(b) a rocket bomb; (c) a kind of urani- 
um; (d) the nucleus of a hydrogen atom. 

2. DDT is: (a) an insecticide; (b) a 
motor torpedo boat; (c) a television 
broadcast station; (d) an atom-smasher, 

8. Bakelite is: (a) a food product — 
made from soy-beans; (b) a plastic; 
(c) a mineral deposit; (d) a type of 
plywood. 

4. A kookaburra is: (a) an Iranian 
aborigine; (b) a short ornamental dag- 
ger; (c) an Australian bird; (d) an. 
Arabian tribal chief. 

5. The Zaibatsu are: (a) Japanese 
family trusts; (b) Indonesian festival 
days; (c) suicide troops; (d) tropical 

it-trees. 

6. The Kuomintang is: (a) a Com- 
munist group; (b) the Chinese National- 
ist party; (c) the Russian national 
anthem; (d) a Chinese holiday. 

‘7. A gaucho is: (a) grassy plateau- 
land; (b) an Argentine cowboy; (c) a 
Spanish grandee; (d) a style of painting. 

8. Penicillin is derived from: (a) a 
fungus growth; (b) the bark of a trong 
(c) a dye-stuff; (d) coal-tar. 
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International News 


Officials of Spanish Exile Government (I. to r.): President Diego Barrio, 
Foreign Minister Fernando de los Rios, Premier Jose Giral Pereira. 


Hirohitd Denies Divinity 

What Happened: Another “atomic 
bomb” hit Japan when Emperor Hiro- 
hito announced in a radio broadcast to 
his people that he was not a god and 
that the notion of his divinity was a 
matter of “legends and myths.” 

In his historic message, Hirohito de- 
clared that “the ties between us -[the 
Emperor] and our people have always 
stood upon mutual trust and affection. 
They do not depend upon mere legends 


and myths. They are not predicated on , 


the false conception that the Emperor 
is divine and that the Japanese people 
are superior to the other races and 
fated to rule the world.” 

Premier Shidehara commented later 
that Japan has “now turned over a new 
leaf. In obedience to the Imperial wishes 
they [the Japanese] should build up a 
new state based completely on democ- 
racy, peace and rationalism.” 

Allied Headquarters in Tokyo, mean- 
while, ordered the suspension of the 
teaching of Japanese history, geography 
and morals by Japanese schools. The 
Education Ministry was told that new 
books would be prepared. General Mac- 
Arthur also ordered the removal from 
public office and future candidacy of all 
officials connected with military nation- 
alism. 

What’s Behind It: By transforming 
himself from god to mere mortal, Hiro- 
hito has removed a major stumbling 
block to the realization of a truly demo- 
cratic constitution for Japan. 


Britain, Siam Sign Peace 
What Happened: The first peace 


treaty of World War II has been signed. . 
It is the treaty between Britain and 


Siam, ending a state of war which has 
existed since January 25, 1942, when 
the Siamese, pressed by the Japs, de- 
clared war on the United Kingdom. 
Under the terms of the peace treaty, 
the Kingdom of Siam promises to make 
available to the British 1,500,000 tons 
of surplus rice for feeding the peoples 
in Far Eastern areas who are threatened 
with famine. Siam is a major rice-export- 
ing nation, Other provisions obligate 


_ Siam to join international rubber and 


tin agreements of the United Nations. 
Siam also agreed to make good for Brit- 
ish war losses in Siam. 

Siam acknowledged its importance to 
the defense of Malaya, Burma, India, 
and Indo-China, and agreed to collabor- 
ate in UNO security arrangements. It 
also agreed that no canal /inking the 
Indian Ocean and the Gulf of Siam 


would be constructed without approval - $ 
of the United Kingdom. Such a canal ; 


would by-pass Singapore. 

India was a co-signer of the treaty. 
Australia also agreed to terminate of- 
ficially her war with Siam. 

What’s Behind It: Early in the war 


with Japan, Siamese cooperated to make ‘ 


their country an important Allied “lis- 
tening post.” OSS agents parachuted 
secretly into Siam to radio back infor- 
mation about the enemy. Siam’s decla- 
ration of war was in name only. 


SENIOR 


Franco Spain Under Fire 


What Happened: A meeting not to 
praise “the little Caesar” but to bury 
him is in the offing. The United States 
and Britain have recently accepted a 
French proposal for a three-power con- 
ference to discuss the desirability of 
severing all diplomatic ties with 
Franco's regime in Spain. 

What’s Behind It: The Allies have not 
forgotten how Franco throughout the 
war years openly aided and comforted 
the Axis, There is also a possibility that 
we may recognize the Spanish Repub- 
lican Government-in-Exile as the legal 
government of Spain. 


China Unity in Balance 


What Happened: The next few weeks 
will show whether it’s to be war or 
peace in China. In his New Year’s mes- 
sage, Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 
proposed that both factions — the Na- 
tionalists and the Communists — accept 
American Ambassador George C. Mar- 
shall as mediator in their dispute. The 
Reds agreed to the idea. 

However, a new conflict arose over 
the Nationalist Government’s intention 
to take over the province of Jehol. Un- 
less the Government withdrew its troops 
from the province, the Communists 
threatened full-scale civil war. 

What’s Behind It: General Marshall 
has behind him the recent Russo-Ameri- 
can agreerment made at Moscow. This 
pledges both countries to support “a 
unified and democratic China under the 
National Government.” 
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Just an Ordinary Fowl when Plucked 
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EVENT 


Truman Flays Congress Lag 


What Happened: “I haven’t been able 
to get Congress to act. See what you 
can do,” In effect, this is what President 
Truman told the American people in a 
nationwide broadcast. Calling 1946 a 
“year of decision,” the President ap- 
pealed to all Americans to put pressure 
on Congress to enact either his recon- 
version program or “measures of its 
own” so that we can reach our goal of 
full production and full employment. 

Representatives of Congress, indus- 
try, labor, and agriculture who prom- 
ised to cooperate during reconversion 
have gone back on their word, the 
President charged. Without teamwork, 

‘ he said, we will be unable to avoid the 
dangers of inflation and deflation. 

Mr. Truman pleaded again for Con- 
gress to pass fact-finding legislation as 
a solution to the strike problem. He also 
asked Congress to adopt the Senate 
rather than the House bill on full em- 
ployment. The President then charged 
that “a handful of men” on various com- 
mittees were preventing Congress from 
acting on a Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Committee, minimum wages, in- 
creased unemployment compensation, 
and other measures. Hg stressed the 
importance of extending price and rent 
control beyond the June, 1946, date. 

What’s Behind It: If the people be- 

“lieve that Mr. Truman’s program should 


be acted upon, they must now give - 


their Congressmen a very strong earful. 


New Strikes Break Out 


What Happened: The industrial 
weather continued stormy in January. 
More than 2,000,000 workers in the 

telephone, telegraph, meat packing, 
steel, electrical, automobile, and other 
industries had left their jobs or planned 
to strike. 

President Truman appointed a fact- 
finding board in an attempt to avert 
the steel strike planned for Jan. 14. He 
also directed the OPA to review steel 
price ceilings by Feb. 1, to see if “any 
price increases would be justified.” 


There were signs that the President . 


would seize packing house plants if 


packing house workers struck on Jan. 


16 for a 25c hourly wage rate. - 

What's Behind It: President Truman 
has appealed for public pressure to help 
eliminate strikes and other reconversion 
barriers. 
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Police for World Peace 


What Happened: Policemen to keep 
law and order in the world will be the 
etopic of conversation when military 
leaders of the Big Five confer in Lon- 
don this month. The War Department 
has announced that Lieut. Gen, Mat- 
thew B. Ridgway will represent Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, Chief of Staff, 
An expert in airborne warfare, Gen. 
Ridgway was commander of the Medi- 
terranean Theatre of Operations. 

Other U.S. delegates to the military 
meeting will be Gen. George C. Ken- 
ney, commander of. the Pacific Air 
Forces, and Admiral Richmond Kel- 
ley Turner of the Navy General Board. 

This first meeting will be for organi- 
zational purposes. As soon as the Se- 
curity Council comes into existence, the 
military staff committe will actually get 
to work. According to the San Francisco 
Charter, its duty is to advise the Secur- 
ity Council on the “maintenance of in- 
ternational peace and security.” Dele- 
gations representing the six non-per- 
manent members of the Security Coun- 
cil will also join in the conferences. . 

What’s Behind It: The international 
police force of the UNO will provide 
the “teeth” to assure peace. The League 
of Nations never had such “teeth.” 
Every measure is being taken to make 
the UNO a going concern. It is signifi- 
cant that General Eisenhower has se- 
lected a specialist in airborne operations 
to attend the conference. 
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N. ¥. Tribune 


...Or Some Nice Warmed-over Hash? 


~ International News 
Gen. Ridgway represents U. S. at 
meeting of Big 5 military leaders. 


Bretton Woods at Work 


What Happened: Two more steps 
were taken on the road to lasting peace 
when 28 nations sigued documents in 
Washington setting up the International 
Monetary Fund and the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment. Russia is the only one of the Big 
Five that did not sign. Organized at 
the 44-nation Bretton Woods conference 
in July, 1944, the two institutions are 
_ approach to the world trade prob- 


The Fund will lend money to member 
nations to stabilize currencies and ex- 
change rates and keep them from going 
up and down. The Bank will make long- 
term loans to war-devastated countries 
for rebuilding and development pur- 
poses, Together, both institutions are 
expected to control $18.8 billions. The 
United States will contribute the largest 
share, $5,900,000,000. 

The Bank and Fund each will have 
a board of directors made up of one 
member from each country when they 
open for business next spring. Each will 
also have a 12-man executive director- 
ate. 

What’s Behind It: We must have 
economic cooperation as well as politi- 
cal harmony for a world without war. 
The International Bank and Fund were 
designed to solve the economic prob- 
lem by making possible a great expan- 
sion of world trade. This would bring 
a high level of world prosperity. 

State and Treasury Department offi- 
cials hope that more than 50 nations, 
including Russia, will eventually par- 
ticipate. They are now working out de- 
tails for another international confer- 
ence next summer. 
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CAN You 
SPEAK ENGLIGH ? 


The American immigration 
officer did oar to admit ' 

Steinmetz at first. Steinmetz 

had no job, no money, wae | CHARLES PROTEUS STEINMETZ 
deformed, and knew only a (1854-1923) 


few English phrases. . "The Thunderer” 


2. A friend persuaded gad SCIENTIFIC SUPREME with a twisted body, born in 
officer to admit Steinmetz. READY 70 GIVE UP! CouRT. WE'LL OWE Breslau, Germany, grew up to be 
Three years later the new im- a ppb my one of the greatest electrical geniuses 


migrant proved his worth by | - aT £4 | } America has ever known. 


Interested in science from his youth, 


Universi Breslau and later at 
BOLD Moke | Zurich Pelytechnic School. He had been 
the forced to leave Germany for Switzerland 
Company, Steines kim in 1888 because of his activities in the 
fo socialist movement. The next year, an 
of Iter American fellow-student persuaded him 
to go to the United States. 
From 1893 Steinmetz worked for the 
General Electric Company in Schenec- 
a mathemati tady, New York. There he also taught 
at Union College and was active in civic 
affairs, becoming head of the Board of 
Education and president of the City 
Council. a 
If Steinmetz had not provided the 
mathematical tools, we would not have 
many of today’s electrical conveniences. 


4. Steinmetz loved to work 
best while drifting in a canoe 
on the Mohawk River near 
his camp. Here he did much 
of the calculating in his study artificial lightning bolts. The first demonstration dt 
of lightning. Schenectady startled the world. 
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LD jokes, of course, never die. They may become worn 
O out, tired, even anemic; but they never pass away. 

Such was the sombre reflection of Mark Twain’s Connecti- 
cut Yankee when, in 1889, after being miraculously trans- 
ported to King Arthur’s Court, he listened to the jokes of the 
court jester. He wrote: 

“It seemed peculiarly sad to sit here, thirteen hundred 
years before I was born, and listen again to poor, flat, worm- 
eaten jokes that had given me the dry gripes when I was a 
boy thirteen hundred years afterward. It about convinced 
me that there isn’t any such thing as a new joke possible. 


Everybody laughed at these antiquities—but then they. 


always do. . 

Today the bewhiskered quality of much American humor 
is publicly recognized each year by a number of our leading 
professional laughsmiths when they banquet in New York to 
celebrate the birthday of Joe Miller. Joe Miller’s Jests, they 
admit on each such occasion, though it was published away 
back in 1739, is still a gold mine for them. “We have been 
doing very well,” boasts comedian “Senator” Ford, “reroast- 
ing Joe Miller’s chestnuts.” And at other times of the year, 


comedians pay tribute to their patron saint by calling their 


jests “joe millers.” 

But though practically all types of humor continue 
brazenly to outlive the centuries, each period —in America, 
at least —is likely to have its favorite humorous motifs, its 
own particular patterns. These, for one reason or another 
(and the reason often is very hard to learn), will have a 
strong appeal to the audiences of the day. 

Three types of American humor continuously successful 
in recent years have been the Humor of the Irresponsibles, 
the Humor of the Rugged Individualists, and the Humor of 
the Poor Little Men. 

A cartoon by Paul Webb published in Esquire, in Febru- 
ary, 1945, admirably represents the first of these types. 
A huge bear, looking rather peevish, is stalking through the 
snow up to the front door of a disintegrating frame house in 
the Southern mountains. In his arms he carries an old man 


who is, bewhiskered, bepatched, barefoot — and extraordi- 
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By WALTER BLAIR 


Irresponsibles, Rugged Individualists, 
and Poor Little Men are all good for laughs 


Upper Jiggs (copyright, 1946, by 
Features cate); upper right, Li'l Ab- 
ner tenotlobe. 1946, by United Feature 
Syndicate); below, Caspar Milquetoast 
(copyright, 1946, New York Tribune, Inc.) 


FUNNY? 


narily sound Sinn, Other bears trail behind, glaring mur- 
derously at the slumberous gaffer. From behind a tree peer 
the old man’s sons, all of them unkempt and bedraggled 
mountaineers. According to the caption, they are saying, 
“Looks like they ketched Paw a tryin’ to hibernate in their 
winter hide-out ag’in.” 

Humor of this type — that of the Irresponsibles — has been 
presented in a number of forms in recent years. Mountaineer 
and hillbilly cartoons, ora] tales, and fiction have placed such 
humor against the background of both Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee. It is a mainstay of the “Lil Abner” comic strip. 
Erskine Caldwell’s stories and novels of poor-white share- 
croppers have also made use of it, sometimes, at least, 
humorously. Nor has it been located in the South alone. 
Sketches in the New Yorker and plays — very popular ones 
—such as You Can't Take It with You and Harvey, have given 
it a metropolitan backdrop. John Steinbeck has given it a 
California setting in Tortilla Flat and in his latest novel, 
Cannery Row. A Russian-born author recently entertained 
Americans with it in Anything Can Happen. 

One of the most popular books exploiting such humor in 
recent years was Jesse Stuart’s Taps for Private Tussie, a 
best selling Book-of-the-Month Club selection in 1943. This 
earthy novel unfolds the escapades of a family of Southern 
poor whites who, following the news of the demise of Private 
Tussie, collect ten thousand dollars in Government insurance, 
The group is five in number when they move into the best 
mansion in town, but when relatives get the news of the 
family affluence, this number soon increases to approxi- 
mately four dozen. There are many comic happenings which 
display the improvidence, the squalor, and the earthy morals 
characteristic of these folk, and at the end of the novel 
the money has all been spent and the house has been com- 


pletely wrecked. 


The formula for such humor is fairl¥ well indicated by 
these summaries, Whether they inhabit McSorley’s Wonder- 
ful Saloon or Cannery Row, a sharecropper’s hovel or an 
ancient mansion in Brooklyn, the characters involved in the 
Humor of the Irresponsibles live their shiftless lives with 
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animal simplicity; enjoying themselves with no thought of 
law or order, despoiling a saloon, an automobile, or a house 
every. now and then just to show that they don’t care a hang 
whether school keeps or lets out. ; 

The Humor of the Rugged Individualists, which, as will 
be seen, has affiliations with the first type, often deals with 
the past and frequently takes the form of childhood rem- 
iniscences. The characters are usually members of a rela- 
tively respectable class, but a number of them are likely to 
be kinspirits of the Irresponsibles. They may be respectable, 
as Irresponsibles go, but they will have the same tendencies 
— tendencies to be shiftless, unsystematic, unprincipled. In 

cir midst, however, will be an old-fashioned Rugged Indi- 
vidualist, “sot” in his ways, sure of himself and his standards, 
and eager to see people conform to them. If such a character 
lives today, he is considered stuffy or at best old-fashioned. 
When seen in the costumed past, he is quaint and amusing. 

Clarence Day’s Life with Father, extremely popular as a 
book and phenomenally successful as a long-lived play, is an 
outstanding example. The Day boys are adolescent Irre- 
sponsibles; Mother Day, genteel though she is, with her 
connivings to get her gentle way, is a grownup one. Sur- 
1ounded by such a group, irascible and stem Father Day 
fights valiantly, though vainly,.to retain his self-respect and 
the morals of his family. 

Other family records include Rosemary Taylor’s 
Chicken Every Sunday and Kathryn Forbes’ Mama’s Bank 
Account. 

The pattern serves for humorous creations on every level 
from the lowest to the highest. On a low level it appears in 
some sequences of the comic strip “Abbie an’ Slats.” In such 
sequences, respectable Aunt Abbie and Daughter Becky 
Groggins try in vain to reform ignorant, lazy, whisky-drink- 
ing, old Bathless Groggins. Another comic strip which used 
it is “Bringing Up Father,” which shows Maggie and her 
daughter trying to reform Jiggs. 

The pattern is elevated to a somewhat higher level in in the 
play Chicken Every Sunday. Here Mrs. Blachman, de- 
scendant of an old Southern family, runs a boarding-house 
to support her visionary husband and their offspring. The 
husband’s operation of the traction line, the bank, and the 
laundry in Tucson is woefully inefficient; and the boarders, 
some of whom he brings home, are a strange crowd of Irre- 
sponsibles — an old woman who yodels, a vulgar old miner, 
a rich Bostonian dude, and others. In the midst of all the 
turmoil Mrs. Blachman is lonely but brave-hearted, 

On the highest level, quite possibly John P. Marquand’s 


~ two most humorous books — The Late George Apley and 


H. M. Pulham, Esq. — owe their remarkable appeal, in part 
at least, to their using a very similar pattern. In each, a 
somewhat stuffy leading character who subscribes to time- 
hallowed New England standards battles against those who 
would depart from them. The quaintness of these standards 
applied to modern life, provides laughable situations. 
The Humor of the Poor Little Men, however, is probably 
the most prevalent of all in modern times. Sergeant Baker’s 
“Sad Sack” comic strip, beloved by readers in the Army, 
shows the inept and dull-minded little private with the big 


- nose baffled by one situation after another in his unmilitary 


military career — at one time by the bossiness of a sergeant 
or an officer, at another by the trials of kitchen police, at 
still another by the medical men, with their medicines and 


serums. “Caspar Milquetoast” is a civilian cartoon series 
with a similar formula. 
The frustrated bungler is also very popular as a radio 


"type. Fibber McGee and Frank Morgan lie valiantly to build 
_ up their ego, only to have their lies exposed as such in a 


spectacular fashion. Jack Benny poses as a paragon, only to 
have his stinginess, his ineptinadh, his stupidity exposed by 
his girl-friend, his bandleader, his singer, his announcer, or 
his Negro butler. Bob Hope, another leader in popularity 
polls, also uses the Poor Little Man motif consistently. When 
he does not get laughs by wisecracking, Hope gets them by 
employing a simple formula: In Part I he tries to establish 
the fact that he is a hero, a brilliant thinker, or a lady-killer. 
In Part II— probably after one of his magnificently’ timed 
pauses — he is. shown to be a coward, a chump, or an inef- 
fectual flirt. His is the comedy of the bluffer who is exposed. 

When Hope turned author in 1944 to write, in I Never 
Left Home, of his adventures while entertaining soldiers, a 
number of humorous passages conformed to the pattern. 
The title of Chapter I, for instance, began with “Hope 
Springs Eternal” and then concluded, significantly, “For 
Cover.” And the account was only two pages along when 
he told of winning the respect of a soldier from Texas, over 
in Bizerte. “After that,” he concluded, “Tex kind of softened 
up, and there was the usual formality about my autograph. 
But I finally made him take it.” 

In the more sophisticated reaches of modern humor, con- 
stant thwarting is likely to make the Poor Little Man a mite 
neurotic, Robert Benchley, both in the movies and in his 
writings (in the character he portrays, of course) is an ex- 
ample. “He sees himself,” points out J. Bryant III, “not the 
master of high comedy, but the victim of low tragedy. King 
Lear loses a throne; Benchley loses a filling; Romeo breaks 
his heart; Benchley breaks his shoelace. They are annihilated; 
he is humiliated. And to his humiliations there is no end.” 

After a time, naturally, such humiliation is likely to Make 
a man edgy, as Benchley’s sketches show. He tells, for ex- 
ample, how his inferiority complex causes him to let a sales- 
man bully him into buying not the three-dollar shirt he 
wants but an eighteen-dollar number, how his fear of ridi- 
cule prevents his wearing a white suit or exercising with a 
rowing machine, how a phobia inspired by pigeons drives 
him to a frenzy. And so on, ad infinitum — all of it, somehow, 
quite funny. 

Benchley, in a Preface to a book by S. J. Perelman, said, 
“Perelman did to our weak little efforts at ‘crazy stuff’ what 
Benny Goodman has done to middle-period jazz. He swung 
it.” Probably the most popular of all such authors is James 
Thurber, whose omnibus volume, Thurber Carnival, was a 
Book-of-the-Month Club choice in February last year. 

Such are the three patterns which, it seems to me, are most 
recurrent in contemporary American humor. There may be 
others which I have missed. There are several notable hu- 
morists, of course, who conform to none of them — Mauldin, 
the Army cartoonist, for example. It seems clear, neverthe- 
less, that the Humor of Irresponsibles, the Humor of the 
Rugged Individualists, and the Humor of the Poor Little 
Men are captivating formulas — that there must be some- 
thing in each of them which makes it, if properly handled, 
particularly amusing to Americans today. 


Reprinted by permission ot the English Jourhal and the author. 
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Note: This is one in a series of articles 
on the techniques of poetry, written to 
help students who plan to enter the 
Scholastic Awards. 


T rhythm is most pleasing to you? Do you like the 
sweet lilt of waltz-time, or are you more at home with a 
rug-cutting tempo? 


In poetry, 4s in dancing, there are metres to suit every - 


taste. Poetry need not rhyme, but it must have movement. 
Rhythm is established by the regularity of the movement in a 
poem. Free verse, of course, has a rhythm all its own. In free 
verse, a poet is not bound to follow any rigid rules, for the 
rhythm is spontaneous, But in traditional verse, where the 
poem’s movement is so exact as to fit into a definite pattern, 
the resulting rhythm is called metre. 

A poetic foot is the “measuring stick” by which we mark 
off metre. It is made up of a group of syllables which corre- 
spond to the “beat” in music. For example, the poetic foot 
that has the metre of waltz-time is the dactyl. You know that 
a waltz is written in three-four time. The stress is on the 
downbeat. Waltz metre can be written: ONE two three, 
ONE two three, and so on, In poetry, too, we have a way of 
marking off metre. It is called scansion. 

Through the centuries, a set of symbols and names has 
been made up to he)p in analyzing metre. The most common 
scansion symbols are: one sign to indicate an accented sylla- 
ble (—), and another to indicate an unaccented syllable (u). 
When we want to symbolize the ONE two three of the 
dactyl, we arrange the scansion signs.this way: (— uu). 

Do you remember the story of Finnegan, the railroad en- 
gineer who sent in such wordy reports of each day’s run that 
Finnegan’s chief took him to task about it? One day Finne- 
gan’s engine jumped the tracks, but he was able to get it 
back on and to resume his trip. When that day’s report came 
in, Finnegan’s chief read this brief message: 


Off again. 
On again. 
Gone again. 
— Finnegan 


If you will examine Finnegan’s little verse, you will see 
that it uses the dactyl — one of-about thirty different poetic 
feet. We are interested only in the five commonest ones. 

The anapest is the opposite of the dactyl. An anapestic 
foot contains two unaccented syllables followed by an ac- 
cented one (uu—). Some easily recognized anapests are 
“interfere,” “seventeen,” and “re-appear.” Verse is seldom 
completely anapestic. Indeed, one poetic foot often merges 
with another during the course of any poem. These lines 
from Browning begin with an iambus, but become anapestic. 
Note how well ‘the anapestic foot suggests the sound of 
horses’ galloping hooves: 


I sprang to the stirrup, and Joris, and he, 
I galloped, Dirck galloped, we galloped all three .. 


POEMS TO REMEMBER 


The iambus you will meet often in English 
verse, That is because so many English words 
follow the iambic pattern of an unaccented 
syllable followed by an accented one (u—). 
“Above,” “below,” “tonight” are iambic. So is 

Keats’ line: 


St. Agnes’ Eve — Ah, bitter chill it was! 


The trochee is the iambus in reverse. A trochaic foot is 
made up of an accented syllable followed by an unaccented 
one (—u). “Harvest;” “sunshine,” “steeple” are trochaic. 
Leigh Hunt used the light, tripping quality of the trochee 
to create an air of gaiety in: 


Jenny kissed me when we met, 

Jumping from the chair she sat in; 
Time, you thief, who love to get 

Sweets into your list, put that in... 


The spondee is a poetic foot usually found in poems 
where a heavy stress is desired. Words made up of the 
spondee’s two accented syllables (——) are “heartbreak,” 
“subway,” “Broadway,” and many others you will be able to 
recall, Very rarely does a poet use the spondaic foot through- 
out a poem. The spondee is employed mainly to relieve the 
monotony of a too regular use of other feet. 

Coleridge has written a verse which will help you. remem- 
ber the impressions created by the various metrical feet: 


Trochee trips from long to short. 
From long to long in solemn sort 
Slow Spondee stalks; strong foot! yet ill able 
’ Ever to come up with Dacty] trisyllable. 
‘ Iambics march from short to long; — 
With a leap and a bound the swift Anapests prea 


Now that you know about the poetic feet, you will want to 
place them within a verse line. The kind of metre a poem is 
written in depends upon the number of feet in each line. 
Mark off each dactyl — or spondee, trochee, or what-have- 
you — with the usual division mark (/), like this: 

St. Ag/nes’ Eve/ — Ah, bit/ter chill/ it was/ 
Now count up the number of division marks and you will 
know how many feet there are in that line. 

A line containing one foot is in monometer (Finnegan, - 
again). Two poetic feet change the verse to dimeter. Tri- 
meter is a verse with three feet, and tetrameter means that 
there are four feet to the verse. Pentameter, a five-foot verse, 
is about as far as most English verse goes; but the ancient 
Greeks liked the six-foot line, hexameter, especially. 

So, if you wish to describe a verse containing five iambic 
feet, you call it iambic pentameter. A verse composed of six 
trochees would be trochaic hexameter. And so on. 

You must not expect good traditional verse to be always 
metrically regular, though, That makes for dull reading. Nor 
does the ability to write verse which scans make a poet. 
Verse-writing is a skill, but poetry-writing is an art. , 
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WHAT 


ESSAY? 


ht is a try which is peculiarly yours 
By Agnes N. Bass 


A* essay is a piece of writing short enough, as a rule, to 
be read at one sitting. It is in general about “what a 
man directly\ knoweth,” as Montaigne, father of essay writ- 
ing, said. It is written out of personal experience, about 


things you have observed and felt; whereas the article, so’ 


important a feature of our magazines today, is a piece of 
writing based on facts, often gathered in part by other people. 

Take the subject of table manners, for example. An essay 
might be descriptive or humorous, serious or critical, but 
whatever points it made would be based chiefly on your own 
original discoveries. An article about table manners, on the 
other hand, might deal with the history of table manners, 
with comparisons of manners in different lads, or with their 
significance in general, drawing on books for the material. 
The article would be carefully organized and logical; the 
essay would be quite free and easy in structure, and collo- 
quial in tone. . 

A person with a seeing eye, an awareness of what goes 
on around him and a knack for getting things down at- 
tractively on paper can make an essay out of anything at all. 
E. B. White wrote one on dog training; A. P. Herbert, on 
drawing; Leacock, on depositing money in a bank; Steven- 


son, on youth and old age; Belloc, on mowing a field; Lamb, 


on dream children. Students like to write about pets and 
nature, city and country sights and sounds, unusual person- 
alities, family traditions, idiosyneracies or history, first im- 
pressions, travel, work and vacation experiences. The 
thoughtful student uses essay writing as a means to think 
through some problems of his relationships to people and 
to his time. : 

The beginner might do well to start in by trying his 
hand at a personal narrative essay, the “autobiographical 
sketch of one thousand words or under,” which is one divi- 
sion of Scholastic Awards. In doing this you are not trying 
to write a short story (where a certain amount of invention 
and pattern is usually necessary). You are, rather, recalling a 
scene, an incident, or a character that made a real impres- 
sion on you, or influenced your life in some way. You may 
start a train of thought moving in the direction of a personal 
narrative essay by trying to recapture your earliest mem- 
ories, your first real playmate and the games you played, 
your first sorrow and how it ended, your first long talk with 
someone and how it began. This is not to say that the auto- 
biographical essay deals only with “firsts’— an experience 
of only yesterday may also be excellent material. 

An essayist to be successful, must learn, first of all, to be 
himself on paper, to be natural and at ease whether he is be- 
ing serious or nonsensical. The word essay — originally assay 
— means a weighing, a trying out, an attempt. The essayist is 
given the liberty by tradition to experiment with his sub- 


COMPOSITION 


ject, to view it from all sides, and to choose any form or 
style that appeals to. him. 

Is an essay, then, an unplanned thing, without organiza- 
tion? No — even though the writer’s ideas, fragile and fugi- 
tive as they may be, conform to no rigid outline, they none- 
theless have a close connection in thought with one another. 
The reader must feel that he is moving easilyrom one sug- 
gestion to the next. This often takes a lot of writing and re- 
writing, as you know — re-shuffling paragraphs, re-wording 
sentences, changing the rhythm and the emphasis. To keep 
to one mood — gay, sentimental, satiric, whimsical — is not 
always easy; nor is it simple to maintain a “bright, careless 
air,” for dullness and solemnity have a way of trying to 
break through, 

The thing to do is to read many essays with an eye and 
ear to their technique. Read them first for pleasure and then 
to see how they are done. Notice how informal, sudden and 
unexpected the opening sentence generally is, differing here 
again from the formal article. Notice how at home the author 
is with his subject, what a good time he’s having, how grace- 
fully he offers his opinions, This, too, you must notice — that 
a’ good humorous essay is really neither flippant nor over- 
clever. It doesn’t set up to be superior; rather it seems to say 
“come let us laugh together for a moment at one another.” 
And the reader feels refreshed by his laughter. 

You will find some of the best essays of today in news- 
paper columns. Some of them are political, some deal with 
books or nature, many are controversial. All reflect the per- 
sonal bias of the writers; they have the ring and fervor of 
conviction; the writing is well-turged, well-timed, lively and 
attractive. Clip from the editorial pages and columns of 
newspapers some essays that especially appeal to you. That 
is how anthologies are made — try making one of your own. 

Many an essayist of today owes his start to his school or 
college paper. Does your school paper encourage the essay- 
ists of the future? 
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MONG the offices of a score of New York publishers there 
moves a gentle-mannered, soft-spoken man who, for the 
last decade er longer, has exerted a positive and invariable 
influence on book advertising. It was from him that I learned 
that first principle of selling books by the printed word, the 
principle of never omitting the obvious. 

I think of this whenever the old hue and cry are raised 
about adjectives in book advertising copy. “As to the adjec- 
tive, when in doubt, strike it out”—so wrote Mark Twain in 
“Pudd’nhead Wilson’s Calendar,” a*generation ago. The 
present-day critic of book copy is never in doubt. He hates 
the adjective as he does hell-pains. For him, it is the aversion 
of all aversions, There is none that doeth good, no, not one. 


Well, what about the adjective and its cousin the adverb? 


How necessary and effective are they in selling a book — or 
anything else? 

Curiously, the stuff which “the publishers sell, whether 
poetry or prose, has not fallen under this taboo. The poets, 
whose gift of conciseness is characteristic, have not hesi- 
tated to use the adjective for their best effects. Who but a 
poet would attempt to inclose the measureless waters of the 
sea in a single short line — and succeed? Where is there a 
simpler, more unforgettable phrase than Matthew Arnold’s 

“Unplumb’d, salt, estranging sea” 
the whole sense and meaning of which are held in three 
adjectives? 

Or take the matchless phrase of John Keats which might 
have come from the label of some jar of ambrosia, seen in 
a copy writer's dream of Paradise: 


And lucent syrups, tinct with cinnamon. 


Again it is the adjectives which givé distinction to one of | 


the most beautifully sensuous lines in poetry. 

There is a paragraph in Henry Esmond which etches it- 
self on the mind of whoever has once read it. Esmond has 
just returned to Walcote and sees Beatrice descending the 
Stairs: 

“Esmond had left a child and found a woman grown be- 
yond the common height; and arrived at such a dazzling 
completeness of beauty that his eyes might well show sur- 
prise and delight at beholding her. . . . She was a brown 
beauty: that is, her eyes, hair and eyebrows and eyelashes 
were dark: hair curling with rich undulations and waving 
over her shoulders; but her complexion was as dazzling 
white as snow in sunshine; except her cheeks which were 
a bright red and her lips which were of a still deeper crim- 
son. Her mouth and chin, they said, were too large and 
full, as so they might be for a goddess in marble, but not 
for a woman whose eyes were fire, whose look was love, 


whose voice was the sweetest, low song, whose shape was - 


perfect symmetry, health, decision, activity, whose foot as it 
planted itself on the ground was firm but flexible, and whose 
motion, whether rapid or slow, was always perfect grace — 


agile as a nymph, lofty as a queen — now melting, now im- | 
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for an Adjective 


perious, now sarcastic — there was no single movement of 
hers but was beautiful. As he thinks of her, he who writes 
feels young again, and remembers a paragon.” 

Here, if ever, is effective sales copy —a novelist selling 


his heroine to the reader — and doing it finally with a suc- © 


cession of strong adjectives. You can still see Beatrice, of 
course, if you blot out the descriptive epithets and read the 
paragraph with these omissions, but you will see her as a 
printer sees a proof of a multi-color set of plates — with one 
or more of the plates not included on the proof. The form 
and detail will be there but not the vitality. Life will be 
missing. 

So much for the adjective in poetry and prose. Why, then, 
is it taboo in publishers’ advertising copy? Perhaps for two 
reasons. As a general observation, I believe adjectives are 
used monotonously — without the variety which other parts 
of speech — or even phrases and clauses — may add. 

Even more serious a fault than the monotonous use of 
adjectives only is tired copy — stale repetition of the same 
dozen adjectives. It is not adjectives that should draw our 
fire, but-weary, threadbare adjectives. You remember Hey- 
wood Broun’s nocturnal visit to the dormitory where the ad- 
jectives lived — “There was no smile,” he wrote, “on the face 
of the sleeper in the next bed or-any sign of life save the 
slightly wheezy breathing of one worn to exhaustion by pro- 
tracted and constant toil. And he has earned his rest, for 
this is Intriguing. The bed of Charming has been placed 
apart in an alcove — for she snores a little. And to the right 
we find a poor fellow whose cot is within easy distance of 
the brass pole which descends through an aperture to the 
street level. His trousers are tucked inside his boots and he 
has retired without removing his socks. This is Thrilling.” 
Broun was writing about drama criticism but he was hitting 
at book copy, too. He was asking for newness and originality 
and he was on the right track. With Brounian compassion 
he was pleading for the over-worked — threadbare, worn 
out, trite, and hackneyed adjectives, without novelty or in- 


terest. He was urging fresh woods and pastures new on the’ 


copy writer. Therein lies the answer to tired copy and to 
the no-adjectives fetish. 

When the Lord finished each day of Creation, we are 
told that he paused to survey what had been wrought thus 
far. And then came that sublime epitome of what to all of 


‘us must be, in our best moments at least, the obvious. God 


saw that it was good. He encompassed all Creation in a sin- 
gle word, and that word was an adjective. 


Reprinted by permission of the Saturday Review of Sapetene 


and the author. 
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TENTH-GRADE English composition group of the 
Redford High School in Detroit has sent us the fol- 
lowing statement of their attempts to “pioneer again.” 
We, of Redford High School, Detroit, in our tenth-grade 
English classes have had a series of lessons in character 
building, called “Your Part in Winning the War and Build- 
ing a New World.” This experience has meant so much to 
us that we hope these lessons will be given in every high 
school throughout America. 

Everyone knows how our early pioneers devoted. blood, 
toil, and sweat to get this nation into shape, Now it is our 
job to “pioneer again.” Right here at home we must build 
the sure foundations for the new world —sound homes, 
industrial teamwork, and national unity. 

Here is what one of our classmates is doing to make his 
home more sound. “I feel that there are many ways in which 
I can help to do this. I could try to stay home more often. 
I could also try to get along a little better with the family, 
be a little more agreeable, also carry on an intelligent conver- 
sation at the table and not try to rush away.” 

Another classmate is learning about teamwork. “I think 
that I could help bring about greater teamwork in school 
by having my homework in on time and doing as I am 
told. Another very important thing is to be able to control 


‘my temper. If I think that the teacher is wrong, I shouldn’t 


get mad. Cooperation among students is very important 
too. Teamwork is very, very important to run a ahenk, a 
factory, or a home.” 


This classmate is strengthening our natiows unity by ~ 


putting his own relationships straight. 

“I think I could have made up with M. K. sooner if I 
had really done my part. At the time we had our misunder- 
standing, I was sure I was right. Now I am very sorry I was 
so stubborn. The main trouble with the world today is that 
people just can’t seem to get along. Next day, after think- 
ing carefully of the misunderstanding I had with M. K., and 
listing my thoughts, I went about acting on them. I went 
to M. K.’s home and to his surprise, I apologized. He was 
so pleased that he shook my hand and admitted that he was 
also mistaken. Now we are the best of friends.” 

It’s up to us. the boys and girls who love America, to 
“pioneer again.” Wherever you live and go to school, write 
us on your school letterhead, have another student sign the 
letter with you, and we will send you this series of lessons 
“Your Part in Winning the War and Building a New World,” 
and the handbook, “You Can Defend America,” on which the 
lessons are based. Address your letter to Paul Ray, Redford 
High School, 21431 Grand River, Detroit 19, Michigan. 


Leaders 


are. 
Readers 


By May Lamberton Becker 


EVERETT B. SALTON- 
STALL, Governor of Mas- 
sachusetts, was born into an 
aristocratic family. Saltonstall 
records in Yorkshire go back to 
the fourteenth century. One of 
the earlier Saltonstalls was Lord 
Warris-Ewing Mayor of London in Queen 
Leverett B. Saltonstall | Ellizabeth’s day, and Sir Richard 
Saltonstall traveled to Holland 
as Oliver Cromwell’s ambassador there. Later, he sailed to 
American on the Arabella with Governor Winthrop. Since 
then, no less than ten Saltonstalls have earned their degrees 
at Harvard. 

The present head of the house has a “Back Bay name” 
and a “South Boston face.” He is tall, long-cheeked, loosely- 
strung, with a “cow-catcher” chin and the cleft speech of 
Harvard. His family was described as “tweedy” before three 
of its members exchanged their riding jackets for our coun- 
try’s uniforms. The oldest son, Leverett Jr., is a lieutenant 


in the Army Engineers. Emily, a WAVE, was stationed at 
Washington; but Peter Saltonstall, a Marine Sergeant. at 
Guam, died in action during August of 1944. 

This Bay State governor is the eighth of his line to hold 
the highest political office in his state. Saltonstall has been 
governor of Massachusetts for three terms. Last November 
the voters of his birthplace elected him, by an overwhelming 
plurality, to fill the unexpired term of Henry Cabot Lodge 
in the United States Sénate. 

Although he is a Republican in politics, Saltonstall’s so- 
cial behavior tends to be winningly democratic. One of his 
first innovations when he moved into the State House was 
to ban the old practice of making the House elevator a 
non-stop express when the Governor boarded it. “I like to 
ride with the people,” Saltonstall explained. A chauffeur 
(uniformed) drives his 1941 Chevrolet, but Saltonstall gen- 
erally sits up front with him. He has an eighty-nine acre 
farm southwest of Boston, where he spends weekends in the 
ease of old clothes, doing country chores. 

Among the books Saltonstall most enjoyed in his youth is 
Cooper’s grand old standby, The Last of the Mohicans. 
Mark Twain’s Huckleberry Finn he placed above the equally 
famous Tom Sawyer —an opinion shared by most literary 
critics. Of course, a boy growing up within sight and smell 
of the sea—an:! all New England is pervaded by general 
sea-saltiness — would turn naturally to the James Connolly 
books, Out of Gloucester and The Seiners. Saltonstall’s boy- 
hood liking for Owen Wister’s The Virginian is more sur- 
prising; but his last-named book, Dickens’ Oliver Twist, is 
one you have all probably read. 

Grown-up books, you see, but books good to grow up on! 
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AL BOYD says that he writes 

“with three ideas in mind: 1. to 
put over a worthwhile thought; 2. t 
convey a touch of emotion; 3. to fin 
beauty of expression.” 

Mal has succeeded so well in ac- 
complishing his aims that Scholastic 
awards him its Certificate of Merit 
for January and devotes this Round 
Table page entirely to his work. 

Only three of his poems could be 
printed in our limited space, but they 
will serve to indicate his unusual ver- 
satility. Mal writes skillfully in many 
different forms. The range of his sub- 
ject matter, too, is not limited. 

“How Can I Ask Them?” shows 
the influence of T. S. Eliot’s “Love 
Song of J. Alfred Prufrock,” but Mal 
says that he does not “intend to let 
Eliot’s ideals” influence him. 

“Plowing” shows what Mal can do 
with a conventional stanzaic form. 
The rhyme is in couplets. The metre, 
too, is regular. “How Can I Ask 
Them?” and “If They Ask You” are 
loosely-strung, while “Plowing” is 
compact. 


How Can | Ask Them? 
How can I ask them? 


I've combed my hair and pressed my 
suit, 

Yet stand there stammering, 

Or worse, mute. 


Then again the music starts 
And I have not danced yet. 


By me flash the laughing eyes 
And whirling, pleated skirts. 

I back to the wall and nurse 

My own self-conscious hurts. 
And by me, too, are other men 
Rushing across the floor, 

And I would start and time again 
Turn toward the door. 


How can I ask them? 


What line? What phrase™What can I 
say? 

They wouldn't want to, anyway. 

And if I should, 

If I should cross that floor, 
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Their laughing eyes would follow 
And I would swallow hard, 
And wonder what I had come for. 


And if I asked, 

If I asked, “Is this one taken?” 

I'd be mistaken. 

A “sorry” brings a blushing surge, 
And if a “no,” 

I'd dumbly dance a silent dirge. 


I should have been a salmon 
In a speechless, silver run. 


How can I ask them? 


Mal Boyd 
North Central High School 
Spokane, Washington 
Miss Mary McKenna, teacher 


If They Ask You 


If they ask you, “What is the moon?” 
Tell them it’s gold, 

Or one of God’s streetlights, 

Or something old 

Like a chunk of cheese; 

If they want to know more, 

Then tell them, please, 

That it’s there so people, rich or poor, 
May look up and ask, 

“What is it there for?” 


And in asking they'll probably mention 
the stars, 

So call them the torches of martyred 
men, 

Or liquefied light in giant jars, 

Or fireflies lighting the way of a soul 

That has lived and died and flown to 
its goal. 


And if they ask, “Is that all? 
“Is there no more up there? 
“No mountains, streams, or ridges?” 


G CHOLASTIC welcomes original writing by all high school students, 


the best of which will be published in the Round Table, provided 

there is space. Writers whose work appears in the magazine will re- 

ceive a copy of Saplings, a collection of the best student writing of pre- 

vious years. Send a self-addressed, stamped envelope to Round Table Editor, if you 
wish your contribution returned. Individual comment and criticism will be given at 
the editer’s discretion, when requested. Writing may be in prose or poetry. The 


material submitted will be automatically considered for the Scholastic Awards, 
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Then tell them of the sunset shrouds, 
And show the swinging bridges 
From where we saw the sailing boats 
That ignorant men call clouds. 
For these are the things the heavens 
hold: 
Rivers of light that splash in the night, 
And nuggets of pure gold... 
And when scientists speak of the min- 
eral masses, 


* And balls of burning gases, 


And explain just why they are there; 
‘You can laugh and know that they're 
there for you 


To sit and watch through a sea of 


blue — 
Which is blue, by the by, : 
Because one time a saint 
Tripped over his wings with a pail. of 
paint. 
Well, it is late, 
So I guéss I'll walk up to the sky. 


You may come with me ‘if you. think 
you'd care. 
And if not, perhaps I'll see you there. 


Mal Boyd 
Plowing 


Like patchwork quilting on a bed, 
The land was cut in strips and spread 


’ Across the fertile valley floor. 


The stubble from the year before 

Was glinting yelléw in the sun. 

The summer plowing had begun. 

The tractors crept across the crust 
Like animals with tails of dust, 

Each leaving in its narrow trail 

A roll of black against the pale. 

It seemed as though that fallowed land 
Was turned by nature’s hidden hand, 
As though the molding hand of God 
Foreran the plows to roll the sod 
Aside and let the share slip by, 
There leaving shorn the ¢lods to dry 
Beneath the summer sun. The day 
Was slipping fast the light away, 
And tractors went to sleep in sheds, 
And hands to eat and find their beds; 


For morning comes with light.and then 
’ The hands will turn the earth again. 


Mal Boyd 
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Semesfer Review Test (or English Classes 


Based on Senior Scholastic, Vol. 47, September to January i 


I. BACKTRACKS 


Many of the stories and articles you © 


have read in Scholastic this semester are 
about a person who comes back to some 
place for some reason. Here are lists of 
10 “returns” and 18 titles. Match the 
“come-backs” to the correct 10 titles. 
Situations: 

1. A gangster returns to the water- 
front. 

2. A boy hurries home to thank his 
mother for a gift. 

8. A girl comes home from school 
in England, . 

4. A homecoming author gets off the 
train and receives a bear hug. 

5. A columnist walks happily hame 
from his club. 

6. A Chinese soldier returns on leave 
from the fighting front. 

7. An author visits his mother with- 
out her recognizing him. 

8. A boy just out of the service re- 
turns to his college campus. 

9. A flyer brings something home to 
his brother from the Middle East. 

10. A boy returns from a picnic and 
finds some villagers waiting to apologize. 
Titles: 

. Seven Grains of Corn 
Troop Train 

Return to Bombay 
The Whetstone 

. You Can’t Go Home Again 
G.I. Joe Comes Back 
Dead End 

. Mrs. Carody’s Store 
The Fear of Kelly 
You Haven’t Changed 
. Am I a Good Father? 
l. Heaven Has Eyes 

m. The Crumpled 


ll. SCHOLASTIC HEADLINERS 


Of the 20 names listed below, 15 
have contributed to Senior Scholastic 
this semester or have been the subject 
of important comment. Star the 15. 


1. George Gersh- 12. Robert Frost 
win 18. Gerard Manley 
Sappho Hopki 

. Lin Yutang 14. Franklin D. 

. Karl Shapiro Roosevelt 

Carl Carmer 15. Edna St. Vin- 
Frank Sinatra cent Millay 
MacKinlay Kan- 16. Norman Corwin 
tor 17. John Steinbeck 
Paul Engle 18. Sinclair Lewis. 
. Emily Dickinson 19. 
. Elinor Wylie 
Thomas Wolfe 20. 


way 
Cole Porter 


Ermest Heming-. 


in T 


lll. WAYS WTH WORDS 


Judging from advice and information 
you have found in Scholastic this semes- 
ter, underline the best word or phrase 
to complete each of these statements: 


1. In selecting his words a writer or 
speaker should think most of their (a) 
derivation; (b) unusualness; (c) dig- 
nity; (d) fitness. 

2. Mortimer Adler recommends read- 
ing the dictionary because (a) it helps 
you to avoid mispronouncing words; 
(b) words have strange and inferesting 
histories; (c) it will keep you up to 
date on the newest meanings of words; 
(d) it is the quickest way to improve 
spelling. 

3. Essays generally (a) deal with 
controversial subjects; (b) are reminis- 
cent in tone; (c) lack organization; (d) 
are based on personal experience. 

4. The most common English verse 
form is (a) iambic pentameter; (b) 
iambic trimeter;, (c) dactylic hexam- 
eter; (d) dactylic pentameter. 

5. Norman Lewis describes “skim- 
ming” as (a) skipping details in read- 
ing; (b) selective reading; (c) inatten- 
tive reading; (d) rapid reading. 


lll. ANIMAL KINGDOM 


A whole menagerie of animals has 
played an important part in stories, arti- 
cles, essays, poems you've read in Scho- 
lastic this year. Which animal belongs in 
which title? (Three extra titles are in- 
cluded in the list. Don’t be fooled by 
them.) 


_ Animals: 


1. A musical cricket. 

2. A ewe and her lamb. 

3. A courageous raccoon. 

4. An untamed horse. 

5. A snake with a golden crown. 
6. Fifty-nine water fowl. 

7. An ox that wasn’t bought. © 
8. A friendly wild buck. 


9. A legion of housecats. 
10. A black snake and a yellow-eyed 
dog. 


Titles: 
. The Drover’s Wife 
. Holy Morning 
. The Changing Mountain Folk 
. Wild Swans at Coole 
. Palomino _ 
. Peshtigo Fire 
. My Friend Domesticus 
Wings Over Europe 
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Edition. 


i. Heaven Has Eyes’ 

j. The Crumpled Leaf 

k. Fluff and Flint 

1. The Odyssey of Old Specs 
m. The Ruby Prince 


IV. WORD ROUND-UP 


If you've really mastered the words 
we've spotlighted in vocabulary quizzes 
this semester, you’ve added 100 words 
to your active stock. You should be able 
to make 100 per cent on picking the 
closest meaning for each of the italicized 
words, selected from the 100 you've 
studied. 


1. Treatise: (a) an agreement among 
nations; (b) a doctor’s prescription; (c) 
a breach of promise; (d) a full and seri- 
ous presentation of a subject. 

2. Advisedly: (a) backed by author- 
ity; (b) suggestively; (c) with consid- 
eration; (d) wisely. 

8. Trite: lacking in (a) accuracy; (b) 
freshness; (c) beauty; (d) intelligence. 

4. Intermittent: (a) rhythmic; (b) 
broken; (c) endless; (d) questioning. 

5. Pertinent: (a) ignorant; (b) rude; 
(c) to the point; (d) unarguable. 

6. Deluded: (a) referred to; (b) 
avoided; (c) thrown away; (d) de- 
ceived. 

7. Emulate: (a) praise; (b) imitate; 
(c) admire; (d) congratulate. 

8. Prepossessing: (a) self-confident; 
(b) composed; (c) selfish; (d) pleas- 
ing. > 
9. Unperturbed: (a) irresolute; (b) 
calm; (c) misunderstood; (d) uncon- 
vinced. 

10. Congenital: (a) friendly; (b) 
hardened; (c) hereditary; (d) present 

(a) unpleasant; 


at birth. 

1l. Candid: (b) 
frank; (c) complete; (d) ugly. 

12. Repent: (a) take back; (b) apol- 
ogize; (c) contradict; (d) feel regret. 


V. THESE LOOK FUNNY TO ME 


Here are three titles which no author 
would dream of using. But if you sort 
the words out and put them in the right 
order, you will have six titles which 
have appeared in Scholastic this year: 
1 novel, 2 plays, 1 prose book; a recently 
published long poem, and a radio script. 


1. Go on Home, American, to India, 


Over Europe. 


2. You Can’t Note a Dead Passage. 
8. Wings o: Triumph End. Child 
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“Himself” was slow to realize ‘what 


his birthday present hod cost a 


to run in all the little towns in the East. 
Here and there you'll still find such a 
store, but Mrs. Carmody was running 
hers thirty or forty years ago. 

The store sold Pluck and Lucks and 
potatoes (hardly ever more than-half 
a peck at a time), Laura Jean Libbey 
novels, “16-1” chocolate bars, transfer 
pictures to make pseudo-tattoos on the 
back of a kid’s hand, kindling wood tied 
into smal] bundles with very hairy cord, 
Clark’s O.N.T. thread, cigars and to- 
bacco, Copenhagen snuff, kerosene in 
small quantities, Nonpareils, Young 
Wild Wests and Work and Wins, and 
the Lord knows what else. 

The Pluck and Lucks, the Young 
Wild Wests, and the Work and Wins 


were five-cent story books that came, 


out every week. They were hung on a 
wire strung across the back of Mrs. 
Carmody’s small show window, so that 
the highly colored front pages could 

lure readers tatty be street. 
Mrs. Caan ad two children, 
John quieter brother, 


William. 
Wisi Wests/and the other stosies. He 


“%ead all of them, but he had to do so 
isthe kind that widows used - 


without cutting the pages, which were 
uncut at the top. As soon as they were 
cut, they became second-hand Pluck 
and Lucks or Young Wild Wests, or 
whatever. they were, and they were 
then worth only two-for-five. So young 
John developed a curious skill at hold- 
ing the novels with the pages lifted up 
as far as they would go, uncut, and 
reading way up into the corners in that 
manner. It sounds as if it would be 
hard on the eyes, but it didn’t seem to 
hurt his at all. 

The Nonpareils — pronounced “non- 
perells” — were a kind of candy, just 
as the “16-ls” were. The Nonpareils 
were dark, shaped about like a button, 
and had a lot of tiny white dots im- 
bedded in them. The “16-ls” were 
named, probably, after the political 
slogan of, 2 William Jennings Bryan 
campaign a few years before. The “16- 
ls” were one cent apiece; Nonpareils 
were five for a cent; butterballs, which 
were not butter but yellow candy, were 
four for a cent; licorice shoe laces were 
two for a cent; fried eggs were one cent 
each. They weren't fried eggs but 

gndy in a tiny tin frying pan, the 
By colored and fashioned to look 
K vied egg in the pan. With each 
e a tiny spoon. Smart kids were 

had very sharp edges. 


‘ty 
whole spoon, 
of “ug was almost sure to bend awk- 
wardly when you tried to hold them and 
peck the candy out of the pan, a trifle 
at a time, 

There was a whole showcase fuli of 
these candies, Young John, who helped 
out a little—very little—in “waiting 
on” in the store, knew the prices of all 
the candies. Occasionally, however, he 
would sell five butterballs for a cent, 
instead of four, and perhaps four monte- 
videos, if he knew the kid who was 
buying the candy. He never did, at that 
time, get a clear picture of profits and 
all that, or realize how small a gain 
each sale meant in the little store. He 
was too harum-scarum to care, anyway, 
although Mrs. Carmody had tried to 
explain to him about those things, es- 
pecially about when to give the candy | 
out in a bag and when not to. 

“If they buy one cent’s worth, or two 
or three or even four cents’ worth,” 
Mrs. Carmody often told him, “just 
hand them the candy, nicely, of course, 
in their hand. If they buy five cents’ 
worth or more, put it in a bag. Those 
bags cost money, John, and we'll lose 
if you don’f‘do what I tell you.” 

John paid small attention to that or 
to most other things his mother told 
him. Mrs. Carmody herself was expert 
in selling the candies and she had hard- 
and-fast rules about “merchandising” 
them, as they would say now in the 
big stores. One of her rules was that a 
kid was allowed just so much time to 
stand in front of the.candy case, trying 
to make up his mind what to buy, This 


“permissible period of indecision was 
_tieked off by a metronome in Mrs. Car- 


dy’s mind. At the end of the allotted 


e 
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time she would walk away without a 
word, and the kid, who was sure to 
come to a decision an instant later, 
would have to stand and wait a while, 
painfully anxious to get the candy. 

Of course, there was never any an- 
nouncement or any signs up about these 
house rules, but practically everybody 
knew about them. And customers took 
their four cents’ worth of candy in their 
hands, or waited for the bag when they 
bought five cents’ worth or more. 

The little store was busy most of the 
time. People started going to it out of 
sympathy, and then they got used to 
going there and they kept on trading 
there for small things. Mrs. Carmody’s 
husband had died when John was oniy 
two years old and his brother was only 
a few months old. Relatives had chipped 
in, maybe two hundred dollars alto- 
gether, to add to what was left of the 
insurance money after the funeral, and 
with this money they set up the store 
' for the widow. She and the two children 
lived in the back of the store, and a 
bell on the end of a wire over the door 
rang when anybody came in. Mrs. Car- 
mody would then come out from the 
back living quarters, if she was there, 
and wait on the customer. After a while 
she was able to take wonderful care of 
the two children, even on the small 
profits of the place, 

Father Maurice Murphy, who was a 
steady customer, said she took too good 
care of them. He said she was spoiling 
them, especially John. “You do too- well 
by those children, Mary,” Father Mau- 
rice often said to Mrs. Carmody. “You 
give them too much and you keep 
them too clean and too well dressed, 
especially himself.” 

By “himself” he meant John. Now 
that the father of the family was dead, 
John was referred to as “himself,” al- 
though he was just becoming nine. In 
families of Mrs. Carmody’s natiOnality, 
they always used the word “himself” 
like that, whether they were in Amer- 
ica or Ireland. It was a habit, meaning 
that “himself” is the oldest male in the 
family. “Himself” always got the best 
of everything there was in the house. 
And he also got spoiled for the rest of 
his life. 

For example, at the Carmodys’, when 
there was mashed potatoes at supper, 
Mrs. Carmody would make a mound of 
them on a plate, and at the top she'd 
make a small indentation, into which 
she’d put a big chunk of butter to melt. 
When the two children and herself were 
seated, she would scoop off the first big 
spoonful of potatoes in such a way that 
the melted butter ran down all in one 
place. And that delicious buttery por- 
tion always went to “himself,” while 
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ously. The little brother must have 


‘hated to see that happen time and 


time again but. he wasn’t the oldest 
man and nothing could be done about 
it. 

When John got to be eight years old, 
he was allowed to wait on, once in a 
while, at the tobacco showcase. That 
was the more manly part of the store, 
on the right-hand side as you came in. 
Roughly, the right-hand side of the 
store was male, the left-hand female. 
There were five showcases in all — two 
on each side, running from the front 
toward the back of the store, and the 
fifth running partly across the store at 
the back, making a sort of square “U,” 
with the street door in the opening. On 
the right, the male side, the first show- 
case was for tobacco, cigars, and ciga- 
rettes, although there were not one- 
tenth or even one-twentieth as many 
kinds of cigarettes as there are now; 
the second showcase on the right had 
small toys for boys, like tops, marbles, 
and those transfer pictures. On the left 
as you entered, the first showcase had 
cakes and pies; the second had an as- 
sortment of ribbons and women’s stuff 
like that. The candy case was the one 
that ran partly across the store. 

It was a kind of coming of age for 
John to be allowed to wait on tobacco 
customers. His mother, however, tried 
to steer him away from selling ciga- 
rettes, because in those days they were 
associated with a fast life. There weren't 
so many kinds of them, in Mrs. Car- 
mody’s, anyway — just Sweet Caporals 
and some called Perfections, in a red 
package, and some twenty-for-a-nickel 
brands, like Meccas and Cycles. Chew- 
ing tobacco was the popular item, and 
there was a simple device, a blade in a 
fixed frame, with a handle, to cut the 
chewing tobacco — B.L. and Piper Heid- 
sieck, or whatever the tobacco was — 
into various-priced chunks, into ten- 
cent pieces and five-cent pieces. Piper 
Heidsieck was for the more exquisite 
trade; B.L. was democratic stuff. : 

John had a perilous pastime at the 
tobacco counter, a trick to be done only 
when Mrs, Carmody was in the back. 
There was a cigar cutter on one end 
of the counter. It had to be wound up, 
for it had a quick-acting spring inside. 
You pushed the end of the cigar into a 
tiny hole, a blade leaped across the 
hole, and neatly cut the séaled end of 
the cigar. John’s trick was to shove the 
tip of his forefinger in the machine, far 
enough to make the spring work, and 
then yank his finger out before it got 
cut. It was dangerous, and such a feat 
as only somebody called “himself” 
would try. 
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Father Maurice caught him at it one 
day, but didn’t stop him. He just 
watched and said, “Yuh, you would be 
dcing something like that.” He seemed 
to half approve of the trick. 


Father Maurice had tricks of his own, . 


such as making the two kids get all 
messed up on purpose. As he had told 
Mrs. Carmody, he thought she kept 
them too clean to be natural. They were 
always spotless and that irked Father 
Maurice. 

Just behind the counter that ran 
across the back of the store, and before 
you got into the living quarters, there 
was a small coal stove, It was useful 
for making a cup of tea. There was a 
coal hod beside it. And if Father Mau- 
rice came in and Mrs. Carmody was in 
the back, he’d tell her to stay there and 
he'd watch the store. Then he would 
call the two children. “Look,” he'd say, 
“go get this money and you can have 
it” And he would drop two or three 
pennies away down in the coal hod. 
John and his brother would dig into the 
coal, and pretty soon their hands and 
faces would be grimy, their clean 
clothes blackened. “Now you look like 
regular kids,” Father Maurice would 
say, and discreetly slip out of the store. 

“Himself” usually got the pennies. 
He got the first big possession either 
one of the two children had, too, That 
was the day of his ninth birthday, Mrs. 
Carmody gave him a bicycle. It was a 
stupendous gift. It had to be bought out 
of money scrupulously saved by Mrs. 
Carmody, and certainly she had had 
to plan it way ahead. She had hated to 
see “himself” always trying to borrow 
a bike for a brief ride from one of the 
few kids in the neighborhood who had 
bikes, But he was always doing that. 

To get “himself” a bike of his own, 
Mrs. Carmody first had to have a long 
talk with Jim Berry, the bicycle man. 
The bike had to be of a smaller size 
than the standard, because John was 
only nine and most bikes in those days 
were made for bigger kids. So Jim 
Berry had to send away for, it quite a 
while in advance. When it came, Ber 
brought it to the store at night, after 
John had been sent to, bed. It was a 
red bike and it even had a lamp that 
used calcium carbide. Berry showed 
Mrs, Carmody how the lamp worked. 
The pear was grayish stuff that 
was carried in a receptacle fastened on 
the bike. Another receptacle fed water 
into the calcium when a switch was 
turned on. That made gas, which flowed 
through a tube into the lamp and 
through a Y-shaped outlet, where it 
could be lighted. The whole thing 
smelled very scientific and slightly dan- 


(Concluded on page 28) 
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HIS is an all-request program for 
boys — based on the following let- 
ter: 


Dear Gay Head: 

In Boy dates Girl you give help 
to those who are already established 
in “datedom.’ What about those of 
us who are just beginning to notice 
the opposite sex? We’d like some in- 
fo on: How does a-boy get started 
in dating? How does he get acquaint- 
ed with some nice girls? Does he 
start immediately on “real dates” (I 
mean dance dates and such, not just 
to the movies) or does he get ac- 
quainted first and then work up to 
“real dates?” What do girls look for 
in a boy? 

Yours truly, 
Joe Doakes 


P.S. What does a boy do about 


competition? 


Q. How does a boy get started in 
dating? How does he get acquainted 
with some nice girls? 


A, You’ve waked up to the fact that. 


girls aren’t just so much wallpaper. 
You’ve decided you ought to do some- 
thing about this dating business. You're 
steamed up, but your self-starter weet 
work! 

Okay, then take it easy. Don’t try to 
be a Smooth Sam on the first round. 
Don’t run the risk of being self-con- 
scious and tongue-tied because you 
tried to know all the answers at once. 


= 


Ready and rarin’ to date—but how 
does a guy get off to a good start? 


dates 


Get eomnattnll with the girls you 
see every day at school. Start a conver- 
sation with some of them on school 
subjects — not a lengthy discussion of 
atomic energy, but a brief, casual con- 
versation on school activities: the bas- 
ketball team’s chances for the season, 
the next school play, or last week’s 
assembly program. If you start on “home 
base” (subjects of mutual interest), 
you'll find that you can easily branch 
out. Your mention of the school basket- 
ball team could lead to your telling her 
(or her telling you) about a cousin who 


is the star of a college team. “The next- 


school play” could lead to a discussion 
of likes and dislikes in movies — “last 
week’s assembly program” to last ni ah 
Kostelanetz radio show or Spotligh 
Bands. 

Learning to start a conversation is 
the first and biggest hurdle in dating. 
Once you're over it, you shoyldn’t be 
self-conscious about asking a girl for a 
“small date” (to have a soda or walk 


. home with her after the school play) 


or a group date (go along with a group 
of girls and boys to a basketball game 
or the movies). 

And, once you've gotten used to the 
idea of squiring a girl. around, you'll 
be ready to ask her for a “real date.” 
Meanwhile, bone up on conversational 
topics and learn to dance. Dancing may 


_not be your favorite sport, but it’s the 


most popular pastime among girls and 
the easiest way to meet people. 
Wherever you go to school, there are 


.plenty of “nice girls” within talking dis- 


tarice. The classroom isn’t a place for 

izing, but school clubs and group 
activities are. Join them! Participate in 
every school activity that you -can. 
Church and “Y” groups are also good 
places to meet people, but you don’t 
have to go farther than the next desk 
to “get acquainted.” 


Q. What do girls look for in a boy? 


A. According to Jam Session, which 
has the answer to this question from 
hundreds of high school girls, they look 
for consideration (or courtesy) neatness 
of appearance, dancing and conversa- 


tional ability, and a lively sense of 
humor. 

Consideration, to them, doesn’t mean 
fancy manners. It means such things as 
phoning a girl and saying, “May I have 
a date Friday night?” instead of playing 
guess-who and other games. It means 
calling for her at the door instead of 
honking the horn, helping her put dn her 
coat or take it off, standing up when 
her mother or older people enter the 
room. It means asking her for a dance 
date, in advance, instead of waiting until 
the last minute. It means introducing 
her to other boys and showing her a 
good time. 

Don’t think courtesy is sissy stuff; 
it’s the outward sign that a boy has 
inner respect for his date. That's what 
girls want! 


Q. What does a boy do about com- 


A. He bucks it, Not by dog-tagging 
his g.f. nor by talking himself “up” and 
the other fellows “down.” This is one 
sure time when actions speak louder 
than words. The truly wise guy bucks 
competition by making himself more 
considerate than the other fellows, a 
neater dresser, a better dancer and con- 
versationalist. 


If you have questions of general in- 
terest, similar to these, which you would 
like answered on this page, write them 
to Gay Head, Scholastic Magazines, 220 
E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. Please 
do not ask for answers by letter, ner 
enclose postage stamps. 


No girl likes to be dog tagged by a 


boy-friend. She likes consideration, . 
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don’t miss. 
“Worthwhile. “So-so. 


HARVEY GIRLS (M-G-M. 


Produced by Arthur Freed. Di- isa 
rected by George Sidney.) OH MOM! IM TOO 

’ The Harvey Girls is the best musical TO 
that has been produced in many SICK TO ell / 
months. The producers have remem- 
bered that it takes more than two songs SCH L ig Y 
and a dance to make a musical. They 
know that a musical should make use 
of music throughout, and that the music 
should lend vitality to the whole action. 
But, all this is so much critic’s talk — 
until you see The Harvey Girls. It’s gay. 
It’s good. It’s Judy Garland in the kind 
of comedy she does best. 

Judy plays the part of Susan Bradley 
who comes from a small town in Ohio. 
In answer to a matrimonial ad, Susan 
goes west (in the days when the West 
was rugged) to marry a man she’s never 
met. She arrives at the outposts of civi- 
lization, only to discover that the pro- 
posal was a joke. 

But, being a plucky gal, Susan does 
not pack up her wedding dress and take 
the first train back to Ohio. Instead, she ALRIGHT, WILMER— 
resolves to stay and get even with the STAY IN BED. I'LL BE 
pra¢tical jokester (John Hodiak) who UP AS SOON AS I I HAVE YOUR 
invited her to come. FINISH MY NABISCO , BREAKFAST 

She gets herself a job as a Harvey SHREDDED WHEAT / , ALL READY! 
Girl. The “Harvey Girls” were wait- ; ; 
resses in a chain of restaurants that were 
springing up along the Santa Fe Rail- 
road. The Harvey Restaurants were 
trying to bring a touch of home into the 
West — and to provide trayelers some- 
where to eat besides saloons. The glori- 
ous rivalry that springs up between the 
ginghamed Harvey Girls and the gaudy 
dance hall queens becomes the main 
plot of the musical. 

The theme song is the Atchison, 
Topeka, and the Santa Fe. The Harvey 
Girls should be a big hit. 


pass up a good hearty breakfast of 
Nabisco Shredded Wheat. It’s so 
nourishing, so delicious, so honest- 
to-goodness good for you every 
morning. And full of the natural 
whole wheat flavor everybody . 
loves! Be- sure your family buys 
Nabisco Shredded Wheat — the 


original Niagara Falls product. 


Little Susan Bradley (Judy Garland) 
prepares to become Two-Gun-Susan. 
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The “Hiller-copter,” designed and built by 19-year-old Stanley Hiller, 


Jr., is still under development, and is not yet ready for sale to the public. 


"Yes, we have no helicopters!" 


ES, we have no helicopters,” 
the helicopter manufacturer 
says again with a sigh. 

“That’s a funny answer,” you 
say. “Do you have helicopters 
for sale, or don’t you?” 

The helicopter manufacturer 
mops his brow. “What I mean 
to say,” he groans, “is that we 
have helicopters, but you 
wouldn’t want to buy one.” 

“Why not?” you ask. 

The manufacturer takés a 
long breath. “In the first place, 
for private family use helicop- 
ters cost too much to own and 
operate. And they are not yet 
technically perfect. Besides, 
helicopters are slow and too 
difficult to fly and inefficient 
compared with regular planes.” 

You may think that no heli- 
copter manufacturer would talk 
this way — but you’d be wrong! 

In a recent survey, seventeen 
helicopter manufacturers were 
asked whether helicopters would 
become popular with U. S. 
families for. private use. 


What Manufacturers Say 


Only six of the seventeen heli- 
copter manufacturers thought 
their planes would be widely 
bought by John Q. Public. The 
other eleven helicopter manu- 
facturers were less enthusiastic. 
They did not foresee wide sales 
of helicopters for years to come. 
Why not? For the very reasons 
which are ‘quoted in the not- 
so-imaginary conversation-aboxe. 

Of course, helicopter manu- 
facturers expect to sell large 
numbers of their flying wind- 


mills. But you and I will not 
buy them for many years to 
come. 

At the present stage of their 
development, helicopters cost 
many thousands of dollars and 
require expert pilots at their 
complex controls. Yet, they have 
many advantages. 

Helicopters can rise straight 
into the air from a standing 
start and drop straight down 
for a landing. They can hang 
motionless in the air as long as 
their pilots wish. They can fly 
backwards as smoothly as an 
automobile reverses, and they 
= move directly sideways 
also. 


Helicopters Are Useful 


Because they are so maneu- 
verable, helicopters will be use- 
ful in many commercial opera- 
tions. 

They will be used to spray 
crops, and to inspect and serv- 
ice cross-country oil pipe lines 
and electric power lines. They 


will serve in forest and coastal: 


patrol work. And because of 
their ability to land “on a dime,” 
they will deliver mail and pas- 
sengers to areas which could not 
be reached by regular planes. 

This is_what helicopters can 
do today. In the near future, 
helicopters may be developed to 
perform many additional serv- 
ices. For example, aerial taxi- 
cabs and aerial busses may 
whisk you “around town,” and 
aerial trucks may deliver the 
goods at your door. 

In ten years you may be able 


to buy a light, easily-operated 
helicopter priced at $2,200 to 
$3,500. It will cruise at about 
120 miles an hour, and you will 
be able to land it with ease 
right in your own backyard. 

Remember that helicopters of 
today are slow and hard to 
control if you are not an expert 
pilot. This is because helicopters 
are still in the experimental 
stage. 


Need Developing 

Present-day airplanes are the 
result of millions of engineer- 
ing man-hours over a long pe- 
riod of years. So far, only sev- 
hundred thousand engi- 
neering man-hours have gone 
into the development of heli- 
copters. Years of patient re- 
search and expert engineering 
will be necessary before heli- 
copters can be perfected to the 
same degree as airplanes. 

Probably not more than 100 
helicopters will be sold in 1946. 
The cheapest of these helicopters 
will probably cost between 
$5,000 and $7,500. To reduce 
the average cost of helicopters 
to $3,000, it is estimated that 
from 100,000 to 150,000 heli- 
copters would have to be sold 
yearly. 

In commercial operation, the 
high cost of helicopters can be 
offset by important savings in 
time, manpower, and money. 
Veteran helicopter pilots will 
be employed to fly these com- 
mercial ships — men who have 
flown “egg-beaters” for the 
armed forces during the war. 

But for most of us — yes, we 
have no helicopters! 


In airport slang, what’s 
a godunk? 


‘yovoidde wiy 
‘ap 393 0} 
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Army Target Ships 
For Lightplane Use 


The Army is considering the 
sale of its surplus target planes, 
the Culver-built PQ-14s, to 
lightplane buyers. When used 
by Army, they were radio-con- 
trolled and pilotless. However, 
these fast little single-seaters 
can be flown manually from the 
cockpit. Equipped with a 150 
h.p. Franklin, the PQ-14 can 
cruise at 160 m.p.h., has a serv- 
ice ceiling of about 17,000 feet, 
and carries a three-hour fuel 
supply. It is ideal for the lone- 
wolf pilot who wants high 
speed — and is willing to pay 


for it. 
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Not only jet-propelled, but jet-propellered, is this lightplane design me 
° | now being tested by Government scientists. Jet nozzles are installed 
in the propeller tips and force of jet spins them around at high speed. 
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BUCK ROGERS DEP’T. 

Imagine a broadcasting station six 
miles up in the air! Could be, according 
to Westinghouse Electric and the Glenn 
L. Martin Co., who announce a televi- 
sion plan developed .by scientist Charles 
Nobles. This plan would put television 


stations in airplanes cruising through the © 


stratosphere over a 400 mile circular 
area, The stratostations would transmit 
four to nine radio programs to listeners 
on the ground, Frequency modulation 
programs could also be transmitted. 

The advantage of the stratostations 
is that they would provide nation-wide 
television programs, which aren’t possi- 
ble at present from stations on the 
ground. That’s because television waves 
just disappear into space instead of 
bending with the earth’s curvature,-as 
regular AM radio waves do. Transmis- 
sion and relay from stratostations would 
do away with this difficulty. 


MIKE LIKES 

The nation’s teen-agers have been 
quizzed and polled about their radio 
favorites. The results show the boys and 
girls twist their radio dials to hear come- 
dies, mysteries, quizzes, and music! Bob 
Hope, Fibber McGee and Molly, Abbott 
and Costello, Charlie McCarthy, and Jack 
Benny are the comedy favorites. Sus- 
pense, Inner Sanctum, and Mr. District 
Attorney win the “boo prizes.” Informa- 
tion Please, Quiz Kids, and Truth or 
Consequences hit the quiz jackpot. 
When it comes to music, almost any 
kind goes — swing or classical. Radio 
drama had some votes cast its way, too, 
with the Lux Radio Theater and the 
Screen Guild Players coming out on top. 


CELEBRITY VARIETY 


The personality kids have another 
program on which to air their talents. 
It's Celebrity Club (CBS — Sat. at 10:15 
p.m.). This variety show features music, 
outstanding personalities of the enter- 
tainment world, and one act of a more 
serious and topical nature. This special 
act will deal each week with significant 
problems such as housing, postwar in- 
dustrial trends, and the like. 


Celebrities also get,a workout on So |. 


You' Think You Know Music (MBS — 
Fri. at 10 p.m.), quiz show which chal- 
lenges famous folk to answer questions 
on anything from sonatas to Sinatra. 
Ted Cott, master of ceremonies, 
claims the show is fair, square, and un- 
rehearsed —and that the best musical 
memory wins. | 
(All program hours listed are E.S.T.) 


The fact that sever sane’ human beings went aloft in the 
contraption pictured above is evidence of man’s ancient urge 
to fly. Now with the Air Age here, men and women, 
girls and boys across the country are eager to get off the 
ground. 

If you would like a taste of flying...to try your reflexes, 
to feel how a plane acts in that boundary-free element, 
the air, consider a lessgn or a course in the LINK TRAINER. 


Long a standard training device of the Air Forces and 
airlines, the Link simulates with amazing accuracy prac- 
tically all the characteristics of a modern airplane in flight. 
In it, you learn to climb, bank, glide—to know the marvelous 
instruments which have done so much to make flying safe— 
how to keep on course in darkness and weather, how to reach 


an airport guided by radio and instruments alone. _ 

Soon-Link training will be available to all. Time in the 
Link will prove invaluable pre-flight instruction. And when 
and if you fly, training in the unbelievably flight-like Link 
will give you greater .and safer use of your private plane. ~ 
Link Aviation Devices, Inc., Binghamton, New York. Makers 
of Link Trainers, Crew Navigation Trainers and other devices 
contributing to the safety of flight. 
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But It Would 
Have Been A 
DIFFERENT Story 
lf He Had Fried To 
“Hold Up” Progress! 


"HOLD UP” 
YOUR CLASS’ 


RENEWAL ORDER TO 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


FOR NEXT SEMESTER! 


Your teacher has a great 
many details to attend to. 
| ‘Help her by letting her know 
that you want SENIOR SCHO- 
LASTIC next semester. This is 


the last issue for the current 


term. To insure prompt deliv- 


ery of next semester’s early 


issues, your classroom order 
should reach us without delay. 


Be the FIRST to get your 


renewal in for SENIOR 


SCHOLASTIC next term! 


Mrs. Carmody’s Store 
(Concluded) 


gerous. Mrs. Carmody was sure John 
would like it. Mrs. Carmody gave Mr. 
Berry a part payment on the bike and 
agreed to pay him a dollar seventy-five 
every two weeks until it was paid for. 
They hid the bike that night in the 
store. 

The next morning, John’s birthday, 


. John came out of the back of the store 


to fold the papers. That was an early- 
morning job for his mother, and he 
usually helped a little at it. They would 
fold the papers just before they un- 
locked the front door and pile the dif- 
ferent papers at certain places on the 
counter, so that people hurrying to 
work could rush in, grab their favorite 
paper almost without looking, and 
quickly go along. It was the custom to 
pay for them at the end of the week. 
Mrs. Carmody used to open the store 
at twenty minutes to six and she never 
kept it open after ten o'clock at night. 
It was a long day, but then there were 
moments of rest when things got quiet 
and she could have a cup of tea. 

As John started to fold the papers, 
he looked idly across the store. There 
was the bike, leaning against one coun- 
ter. He dropped the paper and ran over. 

“It’s mine! It’s my birthday!” he said, 
grabbing the handlebars. They felt just 
right. “Hurry up, Mama! Open the 
door!” 

He couldn’t get the bike out fast 
enough into the street. The pedal on 
one side caught for a moment on his 
mother’s apron as she unlocked the door 
and then held it open for him to take 
the bicycle out. While she was looking 
down to see if the apron was torn, off 
he went én the bike, up the street. 
She didn’t even see him start his first 
trip on the great gift. The apron wasn’t 
torn and Mrs. Carmody went back to 
the job of folding the papers by herself. 

It was summer and there was no 
school to go to, so John rode the bike 
all that morning. He didn’t want any 


breakfast, he had said, hollering over his — 


shoulder as he rode by the store, His 
mother made him eat something, at 
noontime, after shouting at him to come 
in as he went by again. 

He wheeled the bike all the way in- 
to the’ back part of the store, where 
they lived. In between bites of what his 
mother had put on the table, John 
pulled down the curtains on the win- 
dows. They didn’t make it black dark, 
but dark enough so he could switch on 
the calcium lamp on the bike and light 
it. It smelled up the place, but nobody 
stopped him from doing it. He hated to 
turn_off the lamp, but he did before he 
pushed the bicycle out into the day- 


light again. 


He couldn’t get enough of the bike 
that day, and he thought it would 
never get dark so the lamp could be 
used. He rode everywhere around the 
neighborhood, and into strange neigh- 
borhoods, into which he had seldom, if 
ever, been on foot. Always he'd circle 
back to the store, then start out again. 

At about~four o'clock, John was 
standing up rakishly on the pedals, rid- 
ing the bike thorugh a short cut, That 
was a path through a vacant lot. Quite 
suddenly, he had to.stop and get off, 
because there were two women right 
ahead of him and they took up all the 
path. He did not want to risk riding the 
new bike around them, because there 
might be broken glass in the grass be- 
side the path and he couldn’t see it. 
He got off with a flourish and, walking, 
pushed the bike. The women paid no 
particular attention to him. They merely 
glanced around, saw it was some kid or 
other and a bike, and went on talking. 

“Isn’t she the old miser, though, that 
Mrs. Carmody!” one of the women said 
to the other. 

John heard her say it and the bike 
wobbled. The front wheel went over a 
stone and bumped, and John’s face 
stung, and he almost could not hold 
the handlebars. 

“Look at the way I have to carry 
home this candy!” the woman went on. 
“I happened to have just four pennies 
and I bought that much. To bring home 
to the children.” 

“Yes, yes,” the other woman said, 
nodding. 

“And ‘would Mrs. Carmody give me 
a bag to carry it in? Not her! Not that 
one! No wonder she has all kinds of 
money. If ever there was a miser, that 
Mrs. Carmody is one.” 

John was in quick fear the women 
would turn and recognize him, and he 
was shaking and swallowing. He had 
an awful job turning the bicycle 
around and walking back to the be- 
ginning of the short cut, toward the 
store. He was stumbling and sick. He 
knew he had heard what he did, but 
he couldn’t believe that anybody had 
said it. 

He was still trembling when he 
climbed on the bike at the end of the 
vacant lot. The wind helped -to cool his 
face when he raced as fast as he could 
to the store. Outside the store, he hasti- 
ly tried to lean the bike against the 
curb, with one pedal catching the curb. 
He did it so quickly and badly it started 
to fall, but he caught it in time, fixed 
the pedal firmly, and ran into the store. 

On his last two steps before the door, 
he seemed to catch hold of himself. He 
hurried to his mother, in back of the 
counter. 

“Mama! Mama!” he said. “Thank you 
for the bike. Thank you very much.” 
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Ee out of every three high school 
students think that the United States 
should not share the atomic bomb secret 
with other nations. This strong opposi- 
tion to sharing the bomb secret is shown 
in the latest and largest poll conducted 
by the Institute of Student Opinion un- 
der the sponsorship of Scholastic Maga- 
zines. Individual ballots were cast by 
142,204 high school students represent- 
ing every section of the United States. 

The poll question was phrased: “Do 
you think that the United States should 
share the atomic bomb secret with other 
nations?” 

Sixty-five per cent (91,942) of the 
student voters oppose sharing the secret, 
29 per.cent (41,976) approve; 6 per cent 
(8,286) have no opinion on the subject. 

Unlike other ISO polls, the Vote of 
boys and girls was almost identical. By 
a one per cent difference, the girls 
showed slightly more inclination to share 
the secret. Further poll breakdowns by 
regions, cities, small towns, and rural 
areas, indicated little difference. 

After the poll had been taken, editors 
and reporters on the staffs of high school 
newspapers, members of ISO, inter- 
viewed more than 5,000 student voters 
and-asked why they voted as they did. 
The following are typical opinions of 
those who oppose sharing the secret: 

“We should not share the secret until 
all the turmoil and civil war has sub- 
sided and the other nations have proven 
themselves in support of UNO.” 

“You never can tell who are your 
friends and who are your enemies.” 

“Since our democratic ideals are en- 
tirely against aggression, we wouldn't 
use the bomb as 4 whip over other na- 
tions while some other country might 
use it to gain power and land.” 

Representative opinions of those who 
approved sharing the secret are: 

“We should share the secret to fur- 
ther the development of atomic energy 
for the good of all. One nation can’t 
hope to keep a discovery to itself and 
enjoy security.” 

“If we are the United Nations, why 
not share our inventions with one anoth- 
er? The only way to prevent war is to 
cooperate with other nations.” 

A comparison of results of this poll 
with a previous ISO poll reveals that 
there has been a decided change in the 
attitude of high school students towards 
world cooperation since the war ended, 
In 1944 ISO asked 135,000 high school 

students what personal and national sac- 
rifices they would be willing to make in 


"Don't Share the Bomb” 
Say H. S. Student Voters 


~ for peace. At that time 50 per cent were 


order to establish a world organization 


willing (and only 32 per cent were un- 
willing) “to pool our army, navy, and 
air forces with those of other nations in 
order to establish a strong world police 
force under international control.” To- 
day 65 per cent would not share the 
bomb secret. 

What brought about this change in 
attitude? An analysis of the student in- 
terviews in the most recent poll indicates 
that the answer is in a realization of the 
terrifying power of the bomb and a fear 
of such power in the hands of others. 

In an ISO poll conducted in October, 
1945, forty-eight per cent of the stu- 
dents did not believe that UNO would 
prevent another world war in their life- 
time. Their reasons were based mostly 
on the failure of the London Conference 
of Foreign Ministers and on the lack of 
unity among the United Nations. Per- 
haps this fear of future war also has 
bearing on their attitude. 

Another question in ISO’s latest poll 
was based on the atomic bomb. The 
same students who voted on sharing the 
bomb secret were asked: “Do you be- 
lieve that the atomic bomb makes a 
large U. S. Army and Navy unneces- 
sary?” 

Only 25 per cent of the 142,204 stu- 
dents voting believe that the discovery 
of the bomb makes a large Army and 
Navy unnecessary, Sixty-nine per cent 
believe that strong national defense is 
necessary; 6 per cent are undecided. 

In interviews typical reasons given 
by those who want a large national de- 
fense organization are: 

e atomic bomb cannot take care 
of all a war involves.” 

“Maybe nations will make an agree- 
ment to use the atomic bomb in future 
wars. Then where would we be without 
a large Army and Navy?” 

Representative opinions of those who 
believe the bomb makes strong national 
defense unnecessary are: 

“The next war will be a war of science 
not men. We will need a small technical 
army trained in atomic defense.” 


Is your high school newspaper one 
of the 1555 members of the Institute 
of Student Opinion? If not, speak to 
your student editor or faculty adviser. 
Membership in ISO is open to any senior 
or junior high school newspaper in the 
United States. Application forms may 
be obtained from the Institute of Stu- 
dent Opinion, Scholastic Magazines, 220 


East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


GRADUATE 


TO AN 


Esterbrook 


got the RIGHT POINT 
for the way YOU 


handwriting 


helps you’win higher 
grades in classroom 
work—and it’s a busi- 
ness asset later on. 


1530 
To write your best you 
must have a pen with 
a point that fits your 
style of writing. No 
fountain pen can do 
this so well as an 
Esterbrook. There are 
33 point styles for your 
personal selection, one 
of these will fit your 
handwriting style 
exactly. 


Improve your writing . 
—graduate to an 
Esterbrook. 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 
Cooper Street, Camden, N. J. 
or The Brown Brothers, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


Gsterbrook 


RENEW-POINT FOUNTAIN PENS 
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“WORDS, 
WORDS. 
WORDS... 


Harness them 
to your ideas 
and ENTER the 


SCHOLASTIC 


WRITING 
AWARDS 


There are 17 classifications, 
with a total of 82 cash prizes 
and over 200 certificates of 
merit. You may be among 
the winners! 


BEFORE YOU START 


WRITING 
FOR THIS CONTEST 
be sure you know all the 


rules. Ask your teacher for 
a copy of the official Scholas- 


tic Writing Awards Rules 
Book. Or address your request 
to 


SCHOLASTIC WRITING AWARDS 
220 E. 42nd St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


REGIONAL WRITING AWARDS 


Western Pennsylvania: Students in this 


area should write for information to- the 
Pittsburgh Press, regional co-sponsor of 
Scholastic Writing Awards. 


Northern New Jersey: Students in this 


area should write for information to the. 


Newark Evening News, regional co-sponsor 
of Scholastic Writing Awards. 


Good 


VERYBODY loves a winner. And we 
all play to win. It’s nice to hear the 
cheers . . . to be whacked on the back 
. .. to see your name in the papers .. . 
to bring home a trophy. 

But you don’t have to finish first to 
win. You can win a shining victory in 
defeat. 

Larry Shields, a Penn State runner, 
is an example. In one championship 
race, he accidentally bumped a runner, 
who tripped and fell. Larry stopped 
dead, waited for his opponent to rise, 
then continued the race. Larry lost — 
but won an army of friends. 

In the open golf championship of 
1925, Bobby Jones faced Willie Mc- 
Farlane in the finals. At a crucial point 
in the match, Bobby turned to the 
scorer and said, “Please penalize me a 
stroke.” He had nudged his ball slightly. 
Nobody had seen it. But Bobby was too 
good a sport to let it pass. That stroke 
penalty cost him the national crown. 

Up in Canada, Rex Wiggins, of Mc- 
Gill University, was trailing a visiting 
runner in the Eastern Canada cross- 
country championship. As they reached 
a fork in the road, Rex noticed the 


opponent take a 
wrong turn. 


By letting the 
slip go, Rex could 
have sewed up 
the title. But he 
was a real sports- 
man. He yelled 
to the opponent, 
putting him on 
the right track. 
The latter won the race. 

One of the most stirring instances 
of fair play occurred in the Yale-Harvard 
football game of 1922. Charlie Buell, 
star Harvard quarterback, was in bad 
shape. A few hard tackles would get 
him out of the game. 

In their dressing room, Yale received 

e strangest pep talk in grid history. 
This is what coach Tad Jones said: 

“Boys, Yale wants to win this game — 
but in a sporting way. The first player 
who roughs Charlie Buell will not only 
be tossed out of the game, he'll be 
kicked off the team. That’s all!” 

Buell played the entire game — and 
Yale lost. But that defeat was as great 
a victory as Yale has ever won. : 


BOBBY JONES 


Close Shave 


Two famous Swiss doctors are iden- 
tical twins. This fact enabled them to 
play a joke on their barber. 

One of the doctors insisted to the 
barber that he had the toughest, most 
stubborn beard in captivity. He offered 
to bet that the best shave in the world 
would only last him a few hours. The 


barber angrily offered him another 


shave free if he should need it within 
twenty-four hours. He spent an hour 
giving him the closest shave possible 
without skinning him alive. 

An hour later the other brother ar- 
rived with a formidable beard and col- 
lected a free shave, The bewildered 
barber required medical attention. 


Bennett Cert 
The Younger Generation 


A mother was tucking her youngster 
in bed and said to him: “Jerry, are you 
ready for your bedtime story?” 

The child shrugged. “Never mind,” 
he said. “Just give me the punch line” 


Figure of Speech 
A preacher was trying to impress on 


his flock the heat and fury of hell. 


“You’ve all seen molten lead running out 

of a furnace, haven’t you?” 

- “Amen,” his congregation replied. 
“Well,” continued the preacher, “they 

use that stuff for ice cream in the place 

Im talking about.” Wingab 


Drama Critic 


Actor Johnny Harmon’s little girl is 
a great movie fan. ‘When she came 
home from the matinee the other after- 
noon, her father asked her how she 
liked the picture. 

“It was awful,” she said, “I could 
hardly sit through it the second time.” 


Philadelphia Record 


The Saturday Evening Post 
“Try one, Charlie, they’re delicious — 
ask for a cherry-marshmallow flip!” 
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Staking out a Future 


ELHAM (N. Y.) Memorial High 
Schoo] students (pictured above) are 
stockholders in the biggest, most going, 
concern in this country. They are invest- 


ing in the U.S.A. When they say they 


have a “stake in America’s future,” they 
mean it literally. Tliey are members of 
the School Savings Program sponsored 
by the U.S. Treasury. 

Maybe you thought that U.S. Sav- 
ings Bonds and Stamps were a war-time 
emergency. Actually, they've been on 
sale since 1935 — and will be perma- 
nently, Many high schools, like Pelham 
Memorial High, have found that the 
Bond sales they started during the war 
were an easy and practical way to save. 
So, they’re-setting up Students’ Savings 
Stamp Boards to continue the good 
work, 

Do you have a Savings Day Program 
in your school? It shouldn’t be hard to 
set up one, if you've been buying War 
Stamps and Bonds. You may need a 
special Stunt Day to start things off, or 
an occasional highlight feature to jack 
up interest. There are clever ways to 
start the ball rolling. One high school 
has an annual Luggage Day. Any boy 
who purchases a Savings Stamp can ask 
any girl to carry his books to class. Other 
possibilities are Tag Days and Pep Ral- 
lies — proceeds to be credited to Stu- 
dents’ Savings Account. Your school 
paper can doa bang-up publicity job. 

If you haven't already set up a School 
Savings Program, you can secure full 


details by writing to Daniel Melcher, . 


Director, Education Section, War. Fi- 
nance Division, U.S. Treasury Dept., 
Washington, D. C. 


TELESCOPES 


Booklet of ideas, plans, and materials for building 
i i powerful telescopes. Hun- 
dreds of types and sizes possible. Complete, easy 
instructions so simple a boy can follow them. Plus 


Senior Scholastic 


A National Magazine of Current Af- 


fairs and Literature for Supplemen-| 


tary Study in High School Classes in 
History, English, and Other Subjects. 


Published weekly during the school year (32 
issues) in the following editions: Combined 
Edition, English Edition, Social Studies Edition, 
Teachers Edition. Contents copyright, 1946, by 
Scholastic Corporation, and may not be repro- 
duced without written permission. indexed in 
Readers Guide to Periodical Literature. 


MAURICE R. ROBINSON, President and Publisher 

KENNETH M. GOULD, Editor-in-Chief 

JACK K. LIPPERT, Managing Editor 

G. HERBERT McCRACKEN, Vice President and 
Director of Advertising 

AUGUSTUS K. OLIVER, Treasurer 


Address all correspondence, Editorial, Subscrip- 
tion or Advertising to SCHOLASTIC, 220 East 
42d Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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list of outstanding optical values. Join the th 
who enjoy this fascinating, educational hobby. Tele- 
scopes are NOT expensive to build. 10c brings booklet. 


BEELERSCOPE, Box 235SHA, No. Hollywood, Calif. 
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TASH NOVELTY ENGRAVING CO. 
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TAX 


Surface Pimples 


us Works 
FREE! improves complexion | 
or generous es on ple write: Posia Desk 
“Ointment Disappointment.” All 
» only 50c. Money-back guarantee. 


wow! $10.00 WORTH OF FUN 


FOR ONLY 10c! 


500 foreign stamps, unsorted and icked, just as 

from church missions, other sources. Africa, So. America, 

Australia, China, Philippines, Dutch Indies, and other 

countries. Includes few commemoratives, airmails, and 

pyr cataloging up to 25¢ or more each! Biggest value 
tampdom—and you —_ find something really valu- ~ 

able! Price only 10c serious approval applicants! 

Money back if not- delighted. 

JAMESTOWN STAMP CO.,Dept.i2, Jamestown, New York 


ARTISTIC & BADGE cos 


York 7, N. ¥. 
Prices subject to 20% Fed. Sales Tax 
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Sorority Pins and Rings. 


Pins, rings and emblems. Over 300 de- 
signs. Finest quality. Reasonable prices. } 
Pins, 3 up. Write today for free catalog. \ 
Dept. P, Metal Arts Co., N.Y. 
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CHEMISTRY BRINGS YOU 
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A 3-year enlistment in the Regular Army 


now entitles American young men to a 


FULL COLLEGE COURSE 


or a Business or Trade School Education 


By Act of Congress, benefits of the Gi Bill of Rights are open to every qualitied 


~ 


young man who enlists in the new Regular Army before October 6, 1946 


= of thousands of intelligent young men 


finishing high school have been unable to afford a 
higher education. Now they can have it, free. 


Under the GI Bill of Rights every young man who 
enlists in the Regular Army before October 6, 1946, 
is entitled, after discharge, to education or training in 
the school or college of his selection at Government 
expense. For a period based on the length of his ser- 
vice, the Government will pay his tuition, up to $500 
per ordinary school year, plus $65 monthly for living 
expenses — $90 if he is married. After a 3-year enlist- 
ment, for example, he may have 48 months of educa- 
tion, with a total of $5120 paid by the Government! 

Original enlistments are open to men aged 17 to 
34, and may be for 112, 2 or 3 years. © 

The Army itself is one of the world’s best schools. 
Thorough training in one or more of 200 skills, trades 
and technical subjects is open to every soldier. 

If you are 17 or over, mentally and physically fit, 
you can earn while you learn in the Army. You'll get 
good pay, food, clothing, quarters, medical care. You'll 
get a 30-day paid furlough each year. If you enlist for 
3 years you can choose your branch™of service and 
overseas theater in the Air, Ground or Service Forces. 
E Since the new peacetime Army will use the most 

modern scientific equipment, many technical grades 
will be open, with higher pay and rapid advancement. 


GREATEST EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY IN HISTORY 


PAY PER MONTH—ENLISTED MEN 


In Addition té Food, Lodging, Clothes and Medical Care 


or First Sergeant . $138.00 $89.70 $155.25 
Technical Sergeant . 114.00 74.10 128.25 
Staff Sergeant . . . 96.00 62.40 108.00 
Sergeant . ... 78.00 50.70 87.75 
Corporal . . . . 66.00 42.90 74.25 
Private First Class . . 54.00 35.10 60.75 
Private. . . 50.00 32.50 56.25 


(a)—Plus 20% Increase for Service Overseas. ‘ 
(b)—Plus 50% if Member of Flying Crews, Parachutist, etc. 
(¢)—Plus 5% Increase in Pay for Each 3 Years of Service. 


Get full particulars today at the nearest U. S. © 


Army Recruiting Station. This is your oppor- 
tunity to get the education you want and fit 
yourself for a suceessful career! 
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Scholastic 


| TEACHERS EDITION 


BIG 3 MOSCOW MEETING 
A Unit for This Week 


HEN the London meeting of Big Three foreign min- 

isters ended in what most observers chose to regard 
as a complete fiasco, the prophets of doom hurried to write 
obituary notices for the United Nations Organization and 
the ‘cause of world peace and cooperation. If the Big Three 
couldn’t agree, even on matters of procedure, what hope 
was there of settling all the complex and urgent problems 
of a postwar world? It was all going to be just like the last 
time — impressively idealistic plans for cooperation among 
nations, then the same old suspicions and selfishness, and 
once again international isolationism. 


HOW TO GET READY 


That was the picture prior to the Moscow conference. 
Now the world is breathing a bit easier, and the “men of 
good will” are continuing the long hard struggle toward 
final success. Nothing as iniportant as this was ever ac- 
complished in a day. It is important that we understand 
what problems_we’ve faced, to what extent they have been 
solved, and what still remains to be done. 

Ask your students to read this week’s article on the meet- 
ing with particular care, taking notes on the more impor- 
tant points. What do they consider the most important 
question discussed at the meeting and the most significant 
agreement reached? Were there any important omissions 
from the discussion? 

Review briefly the events leading up to the Moscow 
meeting. Outline the story of international meetings during 
and after the war. Why is international cooperation fre- 
quently more difficult in peacetime than during a war? 


DURING THE PERIOD 


Be sure that discussions are carried on with a good world 
map in full view of the class. Refer to it frequently as you 
bring up the various nations concerned in the agreements. 
Divide the period into two parts. Devote the first part to 
analysis of the seven basic agreements, and the second to 
a more general discussion of their significance. What were 
the principal points of disagreement among the three allies 
after the London meeting? Why was it important that these 
difficulties be ironed out before January 10? 

Now take up the major decisions one by one. What has 
happened to the Far Eastern Advisory Commission? How 
will Korea be guided to eventual independence? How do 
the Big Three hope to bring peace to China? What steps 
must be taken by Romania and Bulgaria before their gov- 
ernments are recognized? What about atomic energy con- 
trol? Devote five minutes to a final summary. 


JANUARY 21, 1946 
ROOM VOLUME 47, NUMBER 16 


HIGH SPOTS 


Class Questions and Teaching Materials 
WHAT SHALL MANAGEMENT MANAGE? 


1. How did the dispute between General Motors and the 
United Auto Workers lead President Truman to appoint a 
fact-finding board? - 

2. What are the union’s demands, and what counter- 
proposals have been made by the company? 

8. For Discussion: What reasons have been given by man- 
agement and labor for opposing a labor law based on the 
Railway Labor Act? 

Activity: Refer to the article on labor-management rela- 
tions in the December 3 issue of Senior Scholastic. If you 
started a class scrapbook of news and opinion clippings at 
that time, use it for reference during the present class 
discussions. Organize an informal debate in which the 
arguments of both management: and labor are fairly pre- 
sented. Have students’ opinions changed at all in the light 
of recent developments? Emphasize the importance of un- 
derstanding the issue not as an isolated problem, but as 
one whose solution is important to the nation’s welfare. 

For Reference: “Wages, Prices and Employment,” George 
Soule, New Republic, Nov. 5, ’45; “Steel and Autos — How 
Can Labor and Management Get Together?” American 
Forum of the Air, Nov. 6, ’45, Ransdell, Inc., 810 Rhode 
Island Ave., Washington 18, D. C., 10c; “How Would a 30% 
Wage Increase Affect the Public Interest?” Wake Up Amer- 
ica radio forum No. 296, American Economic Foundation, 
295 Madison Ave., New York 17, 10c; “Can We Have 
Higher Wages. Without Higher Prices?” Town Meeting, 
Town Hall, New York 18, 10c; “Policy on Wages and 
Prices,” Harry S. Truman, Vital Speeches, Nov. 15, *45; 
“Where Do Wages Come From,” Peter F. Drucker, Satur- 
day Evening Post, Nov. 17, ’45. ‘ 


BIG THREE AT MOSCOW 


1. Who were the delegates to the Moscow Conference? 

2. Enumerate some of the important problems discussed 
at the conference. 

3. Where had the previous meeting of the Big Three 
ministers been held, and with what results? : 

For Reference: “Neighboring Nations in One World,” 
James F. Byrnes, Vital Speeches, Nov. 15, ’45; The Anatomy 
of Peace, Emery Reves, Harper & Bros., 1945, $2.00. 


SURPLUSES FOR SCHOLARSHIPS 


1. Who was Cecil Rhodes and what was his purpose in 
etsablishing the Rhodes scholarships? 
2. How di erica and China use education as a means 

of building better relations after the Boxer Rebellion? 


RETURN NEXT TERM’S RENEWAL CARDS PROMPTLY! 


Last Issue of Semester . . . No Issue Next Week . . . Next Issue Feb. 4. 
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NO ISSUE NEXT WEEK 


Last Issue of the Semester 
Next issue, February 4 


This is the last issue of Senior Scholastic for the first 
semester. The first issue of the spring Semiester will 
be dated Feb. 4. 


High lights of next term’s issues will include special 
numbers on Sweden, Radio and Television, Mexico, 
The Small Town, Transportation, and Student 
Achievement. Regular features will include the 
“Builders of America” picture pages, and a new 
series of articles titled “The Atomic World.” 


Be sure to return your renewal card promptly! 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


WALTZ OR JITTERBUG? 


Just a word of warning — which you probably don’t need. 
In teaching terms used for poetic measures be sure to in- 


‘troduce them as names for patterns pupils already grasp and 


respond to emotionally. Feeling and mood determine the 
measure. No poet decides to sit down and write in iambic 
or dactyllic feet with a few spondees tossed in for variety. 
He is emotionally stirred and his emotion finds rhythms to 
fit. Your ear and your emotions have been familiar with these 
rhythms since you were in the cradle. All you're doing now 
is attaching convenient names to them. 

A good way to lead up to this article is to read poetry 
aloud for a few minutes. Pick out lines that sound different, 
that have brisk, staccato, gay, romping, bubbling movement 


— heavy, measured, sluggish, sullen movement — calm, flow- 


ing, gliding movement, etc. Then read these lines over, ex- 
aggerating the accents. Next try to discover some order in 
their arrangement. And ast turn to the article for names to 
give them. Then let each pupil choose a favorite poem, 
guess what its poetic pattern might be, and check by work- 
ing out a pattern for it. 


WHAT IS AN ESSAY? 


You cah use this article as a buildup to a review of all 
the essays which have appeared in Scholastic this year and 
others the class may have studied. List the characteristics 
of the essay discussed in the article. Then turn back to essays 
in earlier issues and find illustrations of these qualities. What 
personal experiences inspired the essay? How much does 
the author tell you about himself indirectly? What is the 
mood of his essay? Is it the same throughout? Can you trace 
his movement from one idea to another by association? Can 
you pick out words and phrases which make some trivial 
idea lightly entertaining? Is the author commenting on life 
and human nature without being too serious about it all? 


MRS. CARMODY’S STORE 


You probably read this story and enjoyed it as I did be- 
cause it was about candy and bicycles and a nice kid. And 
you probably came close to the end, as I did, without much 


of an idea of what it was all leading up to. And you prob- 
ably weren’t sure until you read the very last sentence. And 
_then you sat back and said, “What a clever ending.” 


If it weren’t for some extremely skillful story telling all — 


the way along the line, that ending wouldn’t “come off.” 
Swift, surprise endings are deceptive. They seem easy. 
You've undoubtedly tried to write them and found them 
tricky and difficult. 

Ask yourself some questions about this one. What did the 
reader have to know about Mrs. Carmody to make the end- 
ing good? Compare the attitude of the author, the reader, 
and the two women toward her scrimping. How has the au- 
thor made you like John? What has been his feeling toward 
his mother and hers for him? Are you convinced he would 
do what he does at the end of the story 

You've heard a lot about the importance of concrete de- 
tails in description. The description of Mrs. Carmody’s shop 
is proof that details count. Study it and convince yourself 
that this.is true. 


WHAT'S SO FUNNY? 


Finding out why you laugh is good fun in itself. Why not 
take a period to let each pupil tell a joke, describe a funny 
movie or comic strip, tell about something he saw or heard 
that seems to him very funny. What does the class think of 
it? Why does he think it funny? (Two good books on humor: 
Max Eastman’s Enjoyment of: Laughter, and Humor of 
America, by Herzberg and Mones.) 


‘PIONEERING WITH YOUR NEIGHBOR : 
Suggested Topics for Discussion: 

(a) This Redford High English composition group feels 
that we must all “pioneer again” to make America strong. 
What great qualities doé@s it take to be a pioneer today? 
Let’s list them on the board. 

(b) What do some of our fighting men whom you know 
hope for from us at home? Here’s what Pfc. John J. -, 
Hq. Co., ———Infantry, wrote after fighting his way across 
the beaches of Leyte: 

“Are we going back to civilian life in an America torn asunder 
by industrial strife, betrayed by political expediency, disintegrated 
by divorce and immorality, and eventually murdered by racial 
and class warfare? Is this what my comrades have died for? Or 
are we going to build a new world? Is there going to be reborn 
in the soul or America the passion for the Christian faith our 
fathers knew when they hacked a nation out of a wilderness, the 
faith o guided Washington and Lincoln, that made America 
great 


The new world be built on sure 


What evidence do we have of the need for sound homes in 
our own community? Let’s speak from first-hand knowledge 
as far as possible. What about the need for industrial team- 
work? And for a united community free from racial or 
religious prejudice? © 

(d) As a group, would you like to write Paul Ray of Red- 
ford High School, Detroit, Mich., and ask him to mail you 
this series of lessons on character building for American 
citizenship? A team of volunteers might write this letter, 
and have it signed by every interested student: Let’s enclose 
9 cents in stamps to cover return postage. 
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Letter from Our Readers 


San Juan, P. R. 
November 22, 1945 
To THe Epitors: 

I received proof of your article on 
Puerto Rico. It is certainly one of the 
most sensible presentations of our case 
to a U. S. public. iy eh 

There is only one minor factual error. 
The population increases by about fifty- 
five thousand a year instead of by 
thirty thousand. The contribution of 
from eighty to a hundred million 
dollars a year by the Federal Govern- 
ment has been because of large con- 
struction activities in naval and mili- 
tary bases, and because there was one 
exceptionally high year in Federal rum 
taxes covered into the Puerto Rican 
Treasury. Also because of war con- 
ditions.The usual contribution of the 
Federal Government to Puerto Rico is 
about thirty million dollars. 

Your article says that opponents of 
the land distribution program maintain 
that the large profits of sugar were due 
mainly to the greater efficiency result- 
ing from large-scale mechanized pro- 
duction. This is exactly our view, and 
that is why we have established Pro- 
portional Benefit Farms in which the 
profits of the land, and not the land 
itself, are divided among the workers. 
They also serve to show what mar- 
gin of profit has gone to the sugar 
people in the past. 

Sincerely yours, 
Luis Munoz Marin 


Key to “A Semester Quiz in Social 
Studies” 


I. 1-Chief of Staff Eisenhower; 2-Pres. 
de Gaulle; 3-Prime Minister Attlee; 4- 
UAW Vice pres. Reuther; 5-OSRD head 


Bush; 6-Gen. Chiang; 7-presidential can- | 


didate Peron; 8-Sec. of State Byrnes. 
II. 1-Pulaski; 2-Serra; 3-Ericsson; 4- 
Agassiz; 5-Riis; 6-Barry; 7-Nast; 8-Roeb- 


g. 

Ill. 1-c, 3-a, 4-d, 5-a, 6-d. 

IV: 1-Japan; 2-Brazil; 3-England; 4- 
France; 5-China; 6-Palestine; 7-Italy; 8- 
Iran; 9-Argentina; 10-Russia. 

V. 1-c, 2-a, 3-b, 4-c, 5-a, 6-b, 7-b, 8-a. 


Key to Semester English Quiz 

I, 1l-g; 2-h; 3-c; 4-k; 5-d; 6-1; 7-e; 8-j; 
9-a; 10-m. 

II. 1; 2; 4; 5; 6; 7; 8; 9; 11; 12; 18; 
14; 16; 18; 20. 

III. 1-c; 2-b; 3-d; 4-a; 5-b. 

IV. 1-g; 2-b; 3-1; 4-e; 5-m; 6-d; 7-i; 8-j; 
9-f; 10-a. 

V. 1-d; 2-c; 3-b; 4-b; 5-c; 6-d; 7-b; 8-d; 
9-b; 10-d; 11-b; 12-d. 

VI. You Can’t Go Home Again; Passage 
to India; Dead End; American Child; 
Wings Over Europe; On a Note of 
Triumph. 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC is just about to roll into 
the most interesting Spring semester in years. 
This is the last issue of the current term*. If you have not 
yet renewed your: subscription—rush the enclosed card 
to us today! We'll hold the train for you—but hurry! 


REMEMBER — you don’t have to be certain of the exact 
number you will need for the coming term. You have the 
privilege of revising your order, in any way, within 3 . 
weeks after réceipt of the second semester's first issue— 
February 4th. 
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_ SCHOOL CLUB PINS AND 
GUARDS ARE NOW AVAILABLE 


create your organization 


orders must have th 


best safety catches. 


as $1.00 per pin. Nation’ 


club jewelry. 


A Proven incentive te 
Your Group Activities 


We have more than ten 
thousand designs for you 
to choose from or we will 
‘s 
pin from your own original 
design Any style can be 
made with your individual 
letters or club name. Class 
or committee requests or 


opproval of their sponsor 
er advisor. All pins and 
guards are made with the 


Our products are fully 
guaranteed. Prices as low 


lowest prices for. quality, 


Write Dept. 119 for com- 
plete information stating 
or nature of your 


suitable designs. 


WORLD NEWS OF THE WEEK 
makes Current Events 
a pleasant study. 


news items of the week features the 
modern visual-aid method of teaching 
current events. It holds the undivided 
interest of the entire class. 


Thousands of schools and colleges have 
found that these weekly pictorial bulletins 
are an unequalled source of political, eco- 


nomic and geographical knowledge. 


Write for FREE SAMPLE 
and details. 


Costs only a few cents a week. 


NEWS MAP OF THE WEEK, Inc. 
1512 ORLEANS ST., CHICAGO 10, ILL. 


club so that we may suggest | 


OFF THE PRESS 


The American Association for the 
United Nations, Inc., 45 East 65th 
Street, New York 21, N. Y., are distrib- 
uting a colorful eight-page pamphlet 
called A Third World War Can Be Pre- 
vented Now! Prepared by the staff of 
“True Comics” Magazine, its cartoon 
method of presentation should appeal to 
youthful fans of comic-strip adventure 
stories. It. preaches the need for real 
world cooperation to keep the peace, 
and presents a simple outline of UNO’s 
aims and organization. Single copies are 
available free of charge, 100 copies for 
50c, 500 for $2.20, and 1,000 copies for 
$4.00. 

* * 


Picture Stories from The Bible, in two 
volumes covering the Old and New Tes- 
taments, are similar to the above in 
their use of brightly colored cartoons to 
tell their story. Profits from the sale of 
these books are distributed annually to 
representatives of various religious or- 
ganizations. The Old Testament edition, 
priced at 50c, and the “Life of Christ” 
edition at 25c, are obtainable from Pic- 
ture Stories of the Bible, 225 Lafayette 
St., New York 12, N. Y. 

Fun with Electrons, by Raymond F. 
Yates, is written particularly for teen- 
age boys who not only want to read 
about science, but like to putter around 
in homemade laboratories. The dia- 
grams and photographs are generously 
distributed through an easy-to-read 
text, and the many experiments sug- 
gested make the book very practical. 
The laboratory equipment necessary 
may be easily constructed from odd bits 
of salvaged scrap. (D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury, 1945, $2.75.) 


Few people know that the Coast 
Guard is our oldest sea-going service. 
Its record, both in war and in peacetime, 
is a fascinating tale of ingenuity and 
heroism in an amazingly wide variety 
of duties. In Our Coast Guard Academy, 
an Officially sponsored book, Riley 
Hughes recounts its history and present- 
day functions. He includes an extensive 
well-illustrated guide to the Academy at 
New London, of interest to any boy who 
considers making the Coast Guard his 
career. (Devin-Adair, 1944, $2.00.) 


Postwar Education of Negroes is an 
extremely interesting summary of the 
“educational implications of Army data 
and experiences of Negro veterans and 
war workers.” It is the report, written 
by Ambrose Caliver, of a conference 
sponsored by the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. There is an able discussion of the 
educational and occupational back- 


grounds of Negro recruits, of the physi- 
cal and personality factors among de- 
mobilized soldiers, and a similar study 
devoted to the special problems of Ne- 
gro war workers. Of particular interest 
to the teacher and educational adviser 
is the chapter on “Implications for Gen- 
eral Education and Community Action.” 
The pamphlet contains photographs and 
useful statistical tables. (Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington 25, D. C.). 


The world of science is moving so 
fast these days that the ordinary citizen, 
with his background of a few elemen- 
tary and rather out-dated courses, finds 
the daily headlines beyond his com- 
prehension. Two new volumes in the 
excellent “New Home Library” series 
are designed to clarify a few of the 
basic problems. The Fundamentals of 
Radio and The Fundamentals of Elec- 
tronics, both by Henry Lionel! Williams, 
are simple but authoritative surveys ‘of 
their subjects. Avoiding the loose gen- 
eralities all too common in books of 
popular science, the author has man- 
aged, through clear writing and numer- 
ous diagrams, to give a really sound 
survey of both theory and practice. 
Intelligent high school students should 
find them as provocative as will the 
adults for whom they were mainly 
written. 
1945, 69c each.) 

* * 

John C. O6estreicher, Foreign Di- 
rector of International News Service; 
has written an entertaining and in- 
formal account of the advantages of 
foreign correspondence all over the 
world. Many of them, such as Ernie 


Pyle, Richard Tregaskis and Quentin 


Reynolds, are well known to American 

newspaper readers and radio listeners, 

and the story of their war-time assign- 

ments makes exciting reading. (Duell, 

Sloan and Pearce—Essential Books, New 

York, 1945, $2.50.) 
* 

For camera fans who really take their 
hobby seriously, Transatlantic Arts, Inc., 
has published a series of small Camera 
Guides. Each one is designed espe- 
cially for the user of one particular 
type of camera: Leica, Rolleiflex, Con- 
tax and Exakta. They give a fund of 
information on the technique of picture 
taking, and also discuss the advantages 
and disadvantages of the various makes 
and models, as well as attachments and 
films, with a frankness not always found 
in the usual ‘guides. Each is paper- 
bound, and small enough for carrying 
in the pocket, (Transatlantic Arts, New 
York, 1945, each $1.75.) 
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Scholastic 


Note: Index is based on Teacher Edi- 
tion. Letters and first figure indicate 
date (S-Sept., O-Oct., N-Nov., D-Dec., 
J-Jan.). Figure after dash indicates 
page number. 


A ‘ 
Adeoms, Franklin P.: Do Your Own Homework, N 
19-18; Proposition: Am | a Good Father? J 7-17. 
Mortimer: 


How to Read a Dictionary, S 


17-24. 

Agriculture: —No. 1 Man, Clinton P. Anderson 
(Hill), O 22-22. 

Air Quiz: See also Aviation. Difference between 
helicopter and autogiro, N 12-28; First Airplane 
Flight, S 17-18; Godunk, J 21-26; Over-the-Top, 
© 1-30, Service Ceiling, J 14-8; Thunderhead, N 
26-32. 

Air Week: (Sam Burger, ed.) See Air Quiz, Aviation. 

Allen, K. N.: Wild Life Through the Mails (Aus- 
tralia), N 5-16. 

America Comes of Age: See U. S. History. 

American Forum of the Air: J 7-37. 

American History: See U. S. History. 

Argentina: Argentine Goose Step, N 12-6; Argen- 
tina — Problem Child (Unit Study), N 12-1T. 

Atomic Energy: Atoms Make a New Age (Unit), S 
17-1T; Atomic Revolution (Science), S 17-13; 
Challenge to Our World, N 12-1T; Forum Discus- 
sion on Atomic Bomb Control, N 12-4; Harnessing 
Atomic Power for Peace, J 7-5; It Is Later Than 
We Think!, S$ 17-8; Shall We Share the Atomic 
Secret?, N 12-3; Wings Over Europe (play), O 
8-17; References, S 17-2T, 42; N 12-1T; J 7-1T. 

Audio-Visual News: See also Films, educational, 
Radio, Sight and Sound, S 24-7T; D 10-7T. 

‘Australia: Special issue, N 5; Australia — A Young 
Nation (Unit), N 5-1T; Australia Sends Greetings 
to American Youth, Sir Frederic Eggleston, minister 
to the U. S., N 5-12; Capricornia (Australian 
Oddities), N 5-29; “Down Under’ Continent, N 
5-3; Drover’s Wife, story (Henry A. Lawson), N 
5-25; Her Writers look at Australia (Gavin 
Casey), N 5-21; How the Aussies Ecrn Their 
Living, N 5-10; Map, N 5-Cover; Original Aus- 
tralians, N 5-24; Poefic Pioneers . . . Australian 
Balladists, N 5-19; Quiz on Australia, N 5-38; 
Self-Governing Commonwealth, N 5-6; Sports 
“Down Under,’ N 5-33; Story of the Australian 
People, N 5-4; Timeless Land, essay (Eleanor 
Dark), N 5-17; Waltzing Matilda and Australian 
Language, N 5-20; Who's Who ‘Down Under,” 
N 5-32; Wild Life Through the Mails (K. N. 
Allen), N 5-16; Yank’s-Eye View of Australia 
(Kenneth Schubert), N 5-14; References, N 5-1T, 


Aviation: See also Air Quiz. Aviation Celebrates a 
Birthday, O 22-11; First Glimpse of a New World 
(Beth Schultz), O 29-13; Half and Half (jet and 
conventional aircraft engine), N 29-13; Link 
Trainer, N 26-32; Shooting Star (jet-propelled 
P-80), S 17-18; Trip to the Moon, O 1-30; U. S. 
Aviation — 1955, J 14-8; Yes, We Have No Heli- 


copters, J 21-26. 
Awards: See Contests, Scholastic Awards. 


Baker, Radio Comes of Age, O 22-34. 

Bass, Agnes: also Word Study. Fit the Word to 
the Occasion, N 19-16; Jargon Versus Plain 
English, S$ 24-22; Scholastic’s Pive-foot Shelf, O 
22-6T; This Is How You Do It (Composition), J 
7-22. What Is an Essay?, J 21-16; Youthbuilders, 
Inc., N 19-4T. 

Becker, May Lamberton: See Leaders Are Readers. 

Bender, Dr. James F.: “The Voice’ . . . Feminine 
Edition, O 15-32. 

Benet, Stephen Vincent: Biographical Sketch, S$ 
17-30; William Riley and the Fates, Part |, $ 
17-28; Part Il, $ 24-25: 

Berger, Meyer: Gi Joe Comes Back, O 1-20. 


Bibliographies: See Reference under Specific Sub- ~ 


jects. 


Biographical Sketches: See also Builders of America, 
Inside Washington, Who’s in the News. Australian 
Writers, N 5-19; Benet, Stephen Vincent, $ 17-30; 
Casey, Gavin, N 5-21; Dark, Eleanor, N 5-18; 
Dickinson, Emily, O 8-20, Dun, Mao (Shen Yen- 
ping), O 29-22; Fast, Howard, N 19-14; Forster, 
E. M., J 14-16; Gershwin, George, S$ 24-20; Green- 
leaf, Walter J., N 19-4T; Holbrook, Stewart, O 
15-17; Housman, Laurence, D 10-18; Kantor, Mac- 
Kinlay, N 12-26; Lawson, Henry Archibald, N 
5-26; Lewis, Sinclair, N 12-18; Martin, Hansford, 
D 3-25; Rav, Santha Rama, J 14-14; Roberts, 
Elizabeth Madox, D 10-26; Shapiro, Karl Jay, O 
1-19; Wolfe, Thomas, N 26-28. 

Books: See also a Are Readers, Off the 
Press, R Book Week Is 
Coming, N 5-37; a. ‘Age Book Fair, N 12-3T. 

Boutwell, William Dow: FM for Education, O 29-5T. 

Boy Dates Girl: (Gay Head). See also Jam Session. 
Cheating and Cliques, J 7-32; Christmas Gifts, D 
10-29; Cost of Dating, D 3-32; Getting Acquaint- 
ed, S 17-17; Manners, O 8-32; N 5-28; N 12-31; 
Parent and Family Problems, N 19-24; Returning 
Service Man, O 1-28; Starting to Date, J 21-24; 
S 24-28; Value of School, O 
5-31. 

Britain: See Great Britain. 

Builders of America: (Picture Page; Text by Marion 
Secunda, Drawings by Don Burgess.) Agassiz, 
louis, O 15-11; Baekeland, Leo Hendrik, N 19-12; 
Barry, John, O 1-16; Ericsson, John, O 29-12; 
Nast, Thomas, N 12-16; Noguchi, Hideyo, D 
10-14; Pulaski, Casimir, § 24-16; Pulitzer, Joseph, 
J 14-28; Pupin, Michael, D 3-16; Riis, Jacob 
August, N 26-18; Roebling, John Augustus, O 
22-38; Serra, Junipero, S 17-16; Slater, Samuel, 
© 8-30; Steinmetz, Charles Proteus, J 21-12; 
Thomas, Theodore, J 7-16. 

Burt, Struthers: This Can Be America (essay), O 


8-21. 
Cc 


Careers: See also Careers Ahead. Straight from the 
Soldier, Army enlistment benefits (H. L. Masin), 
D 10-12. 

Careers Ahead: (Walter J. Greenleaf, Vocational 
Ed.) Daily Grind, O 22-44; Earning While Learn- 
ing, N 5-34, Law, J 7-30; Looking to the Future, 
O 8-42; Retail Selling, D 3-37; Teaching, N 19-27. 

Carmer, Carl: Taps Is Not Enough (radio script), O 

1.17 


Phe “Gavin: Her Writers Look at Australia, N 
5-21. 
Chambers, Homer S.: Old Sod Shanty (essay), N 


26-24. 

Charts: United Nations, Structure and Functions, $ 
24-8. 

Chats About New Books: See Reading for Enjoy- 
ment. 

China: Good Earth Is Divided (with map)? N 26-14; 
Heaven Has Eyes, short story (Mao Dun), O 

. 29-21; References, N 26-1T, 16. 

Clark, Tom C.: Crime Buster — (Hill), O 29-9. 

Commager, Henry Steele: America Comes of Age, 
© 22-11; American Leadership in War and Peace, 
O 8-8; ‘Chief of Staff [Gen. Marshall) — 
(with map), N 12-12, N 19-5; John Jay . . . Our 
First Chief Justice, D 3-5; No More War "Debts, 
S$ 24-7; Our Non-Partisan Supreme Court, O 15-8; 
Power of the President in Foreign Affairs, O 
29-7; Shift from War to Peace, S 17-9; Texas 
Centenary, J 7-8; Text Books and the Peace, D 
10-5; War Surpluses for Scholarships, J 21-5; 
When Johnny Comes Marching Home, O 1-10. 

Composition: This Is How You Do It (Bass), J 7-22. 

Contests: See also “Event of the Month’ Contest, 
Scholastic Awards. Fisher Body Craftsmen Con- 
test, J 7-4T; Good Teamwork Contest, J 7-37, 4T; 
Rifle Tournament (announcement), S 24-35; N 
19-26; What's Your Biggest Problem? (Live and 
Learn Contest Announcement), O 15-34. 


Coyne, Joan: Headliners from Scholastic [Writing] 


Awards, O 22-26; Housing in Never-Never Land 
(essay), N 26-23; Literature from India, J 14-22. 


Craven, Margaret: Crompled Leaf, 1-25 

Creative Writing: See also Round Table, Young 
Voices, O 22-45. 

Current Events: See March of Events. 


ae Writing for Young Readers, O 

Dark, Eleanor: Biographical Sketch, N 5-18; Time- 
less Land N 5-17. 
Dickinson, Emily: New England's Literary Daughter, 
© 8-20. 

Drama: See Plays, and Radio Plays. 


Economics: See Labor, National Problems, Recon- 
version, Surplus Property, Veterans. 

Education: See also Military Training, Veterans. 
American Education Week, O 29-3T; Educational 
News and Notes, S$ 17-1T; FM for Education, O 
29-5T; Harvard Committee Report, D 10-4T; Im- 
portant Appointments, D 3-4T; National Council 
‘Meetings, J 7-3T; “Our Town” in the School, O 
29-61; Science Scholarships, N 26-3T: Text Books 
and the Peace, D 10-5; World Education, Weapon 
for Peace, D 10-3; References, D 10-1T. 

Eggleston, Sir Frederick: Australia Sends Greetings 
to American Youth, N 5-12. - 

Employment: See also March of Events, National 
Problems, Reconversion, Veterans. Full Employ- 
ment, Goal for “America, O 8-2; References, O 
8-1T, 46. 

Enaland: See Great Britain. 

English: See Literature, Plays, Poems to Remember, 
Poetry, Reading, Sharpen Your Wits (Quiz), Slim 
Syntax, Stories, Word Study. 

Essays and Non-Fiction: Artist, the Scientist and the 
Peace (Sinclair Lewis), N 12-17; Changing Moun- 
tain Folk, D 3-17; De Your Own Homework 
(Franklin P. Adams), N 19-18; First Glimose of a 
New World (Beth Schultz), O 29-13; Hallowe’en, 
How Come? (Iida M. Pardue), O 29-15; Housing 
in Never-Never Land (Joan Coyne), N 26-23; 
Mail for the Forty-Niners (Bayard Taylor), D 
3-21; My Friend Domesticus (James Thurber), $ 
24-17; Old Sod Shanty (Homer S. Chambers), N 
26-24; Peshtigo Fire (Stewart Holbrook), O 15-17; 
Proposition: Am | a Good Father? (Franklin P. 
Adams), J 7-17; This Can. Be America (Struthers 
Burt), O 8-21; Time of Thanksgiving (Howard 
Fast), N 19-13; Timeless Land (Eleanor Dark), - 
N 5-17; What’s So Funny? (Walter Blair), J 21-13; 
= ges It! Or Did You? (Valkyrie Weed), 

-21. 

Event of the Month Contest: See also Scholastic © 
Awards. Announcement, S 17-12; Winner, Ja- 
pan’s Capitulation, N 12-34. 


Fast, Howard: Time of Thanksgiving (essay), N 
19-13; Biographical Sketch, N 19-14. 

Films (educational): See also Audio-Visual News, 
Following the Sight and Sound. 24-7T; 
O 22-41, 7T; O 29-47; N 19-6T; D 10-7T; J 14-4T. 

Filmstrips: See Audio-Visual News. 

FoHowing the Films (commercial): — Films, 
educational; Movie Check List. And Then There 
Were None, O 15-29; *Bells of St. Mary’s, D 
10-36; Blithe Spirit, O 29-23; Colonel Effingham’s 
Raid, J 7-31; *Captain Eddie. $ 17-32; Confiden- 
tial Agent, D 3-35; Dolly Sisters, O 15-29; House 
| Live In, N 19-25; House on 92nd Street, O 
8-38; Kiss and Tell, N 26-38; Kitty, N 5-30; Miss 
Susie Slagle’s, J 7-31; Pride of the Marines, O 
1-35; Rhapsody in Blue, $ 24-20, San Antonio, N 
19.25; Scotland Yard, Investigator, O 29-23; 
Southerner, S° 17-32; Spellbound, N 12-29; State 
Fair, $ 24-32; Story of GI Joe, S 24-32; *They 
Were Expendable, J 14-31; This Love of Ours, N 
26-38; True Glory, O 8-38; Yolanda and the 
Thief, N 5-30. *Movie-of-the-Month Awards. 

Affairs: See Commager, H. S.; March of 
Events, UNO and Specific Countries. 

Foreign Ministers: See also March of Events, UNO. 
Foreign Ministers in Peace Huddle (with map), 
O 8-4. 

France: See also March of Events, UNO. Rise of 
the Fourth Republic, N 19-3; references, N 19-1T. 


G 


Galton, Lawrence: Teen-Age Edison, O 8-37. 

Gause, John T.: Your Search for New Words, O 
29-18. 

Gay Head: See Boy Dates Girl, Jam Session. 
What's Your G. G. Q.? (Good Grooming Quo- 
tient), J 7-28. 

Germany: See also March of Events, Germany's 
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Corwin, ‘Norman: On a Note of Triumph, radio bee 
broadcast, 17-19. 


6-T 


Great Britain: See also UNO. Britain’s Revolution by — 
Ballot, S 24-3; Helping Our Allies Get on Their ; 


Feet, O 15-6; References, S 24-1T, 34. 
alter J.: See also Careers Ahead. Bio- 


graphical sketch, N 19-4T. 


Health: How Broome County Is Licking T.B., O 8-28. 

Hill, Creighton J.: See Inside Washington. 

History: See U. S. History, World History. 

History, U. §.: See U. S. History, World History, 
also Commager, Henry Steele. 

Holbrook, Stewart: Peshtigo Fire (essay), O 15-17. 

Homes Repaired . . . Free, N 12-21. 

Housing: Special teeve, N 26; Classroom ag 
N 26-4T; Dead End (play by Sidney Kingsley), N 
26-19; Homes, Repaired Free (R. H. Shoemaker), 
N 12-21; House That Uncle Sam Built, The, N 
26-8; Housing Budget for America, N 26-3; Hous- 

. ing in Never-Never Land (essay), N 26-23; New 
Ideas in Home Building, N 26-10; Old Sod 
Shanty, essay (Homer S. Chambers), N 26-24; 
On the Other Side of the Tracks, N 26-7; You 
Can‘t Go Home Again, story (Thomas Wolfe), N 
26-27; References, N 26-1T, 16. 

Housman, Laurence: Bethlehem (play), D 10-17. 

How’s That Again? See Slim Syntax. 

Hutchins, Robert M.: Shall We Have Compulsory 
Military Training? (debate, negative), O 15-15. 


India: Special issue, J 14. Back to Bombay, 1939, 
autobiography (Santha Rama Rav), J 14-13; 
Chandrapore, City of Change (E. M. Forster), J 
14-16; Heartland of Asia, J 14-2; India Has 
Given Us Words, J 14-24; India Struggles for a 
Living, J 14-6; Literature, J 14-12; Many Races, 
Many Tongues, Many Faiths, J 14-4; Map, J 
14-3; Non-Fighters for Freedom, J 14-8; Poems 
from India, J 14-14; Ruby Prince, story (tr. by 
Flora Anna Steel), J 14-25; References, J 14-1T, 
3T 


Indo-China: Asia Watches Indo-China (with map), 
O 29-4. 

Inside Washington (Creighton J. Hill): Agriculture's 
No. 1 Man, Clinton P. Anderson, O 22-22; Boss 
of the Labor Front, Lewis B. Schwellenbach, O 
15-5; Bradley (Gen. Omar N.) Tackles a Tough 
Job, O 1-11; Crime Buster Clark (Tom C.), O 
29-9; Governmental Housecleaning, S 17-15; 
Guardian of the Nation’s Resources, Harold L. 


Ickes, D 10-8; Our Fighting Navy Secretary, - 


James V. Forrestal, D 3-8; Our Expanding De- 
partment of Commerce, Henry Wallace, N 12-14; 
Patterson and the War Department, N 19-9: 
Truman’s Right Hand Man, James F. Byrnes, S 
24-12; Watchdog of the Treasury, Fred M. 
Vinson, O 8-9; What's Ahead in Congress, J 7-9. 

Institute of Student Opini Cc Isory Military 
Training, O 15-14; Don’t Share the Bomb, J 21-29; 
Students Turn Thumbs Down on “Money” as Life 
Goal, D 3-36; United Nations Organization Won't 
Work, N J9- 29; Youth Speaks, O 8-45. 

i} Good T rk Contest, J 
7-37, 41; What's This About Races? (Frank 
Sinatra), § 17-23. 

International Affairs: See March of Events, UNO. 

Italy: Istrian (Trieste) Peninsula, with map, O 15-9; 
Italian Areas Considered by Foreign Ministers 
(with map), O 8-4. 

J 


Jam Session: (Gay Head) See also Boy Dates Girl. 
Favorites in Entertainment, N 26-34; Pet Peeves 
in Dating, J 14-30; Teen-Agers, O 22-42; O+29-30. 

Japan: See also March of Events. Japan’s Capitula- 
tion. (student writer, Harry J. Petrequin), N 
12-34; Rise and Fall of Japan’s Empire (with 
map), S 17-3; What's Our Score in Japan? O 
29-2; References, $ 17-2T; O 29-1T, 31. 


Kantor, MacKinlay: Biographical Skétch, N 12-26; 
Fegr of Kelly, Part 1, N 12-25; Part Il, N 19-21. 
Kehoe, William: Fiction: The Trend of a Quarter- 

Century, O 22-23. 
Kingsley, Sidney: Dead End (play), N 26-19. 


L 


Labor: See also March of Events. Boss of the Labor 
front, Lewis B. Schwellenbach (Hill), O 15-5; 
Drafting the Industrial Peace, D 3-3; New Peace 
Plans for Labor, O 15-3; References, O 15-1T, 38; 
D 3-1T, 14; What 
21-6. 


Shall Management Manage, J 


Laughs: O 8-43; O 15-36; O 22-48; N 5-37; N 12-36; 
N 19-31; N 26-41; D 3-38; D 10-38; J 7-35; J 
14-29; 3 21-30. 

Lawson, Henry A.: Drover’s Wife, The, N 5-25. 

Lawton, Dr. George: See Live and Learn. 

di Are Read Lamberton Becker.) 
Marshall, Gen. George, D 3-22; Mitscher, Vice 
Admiral Marc, O 29-16; Nimitz, Admiral Chester 
W., D 10-24; Porter , Cole, J 7-20; Saltonstall, 
Gov. Leverett B., J 21-18. , 

— No More War Debts (Commager), $ 
14-7. 

Lewis, Norman: How to Skim, O 8-22. 

tewis, Sinclair: Artist, the Scientist and the Peace, 
N 12-17; Biographical Sketch, N 12-18. 

Literature: See also English. Fiction: The Trend of a 
Quarter-Century (William Kehoe), O 22-23. 

Live and Learn: (Dr. George Lawton.) Both Sides of 
the Desk (Meet Your Teacher), O 8-34; “1 Want 
to Grow Up . . . Fast’, S$ 17-34; “I’ve Got the 
Blues . . .’, N 26-40; Love Before First Sight, O 
15-34; What’s Your Biggest Problem? (Announce- 
ment), O 15-34; Wolf Who Goes Steady, N 12-38. 


Mc 
M/Sgt. Joe: Tomorrow's Headliners, O 
1-22. 
McKown, Robin: See R ding for Enjoy t 
M 


Mao Dun: Biographical Sketch, O 29-22; Heaven 
Has Eyes (story), O 29-21. 

Maps: Australia, N 5-Cover; China (Communists 
Holding in North China), N 26-15; Freight Rate 
Regions of U. S., S 24-5; Germany (Four Military 
Zones), O 8-7; India, J 14-3; Indo-China, O 
29-4; Istrian [Trieste] Peninsula, O 15-9; Italian 
Areas, O 8-5; Japan, S 17-5; Palestine, D 3-7; 
World, J 21-23. 

March of Events. See also Specific paar 
Alcoa’s Troubles, O 8-11. 

Argentina, O 29-10. 

Atomic Bomb, O 8-10; O 15-13; O 29-11. 

Brazil, N 19-10; J 7-10. 

Bretton Woods, J 21-11. 

China, $ 24-11; N 5-8; D 3-10; J 7-10; J 14-10; 

J 21-10. 

Chronology, S$ 17-10. 

Congress, S 24-10; D 10-11. 

Draft, High School, O 8-11. 

Elections, New York, Detroit, N 26-13. 

Employmenf, O 1-13; O 15-13; J 7-11. 

FEA, O 22-19. 

Foreign Ministers, London Meeting, O 15-12; O 
22-19; O 29-10; Moscow Meeting, J 14-10. 

France, O 8-10; O 15-12; N 5-8; N 12-8; D 3-10. 

Germany, O 15-12; N 12-9; D 1-12; D 10-10. 

Great Britain, N 19-10; J 7-10. 

Health Program, D 10-11. 

Highways, Postwar, O 29-11. 

Housing, O 15-13; J 7-12. 

Hull, Cordell, D 3-10. 

Hungory, N 26-12. 

Indonesia, N 5-8; D 3-11. 

Inflation, N 26-13. 

Iran, J 7-10. 

Haly, J 7-10. 

ITO (Inland Transport Organization), O 22-18. 

Japan, $ 24-10; O 1-12; O 8-10; O 15-13; O 
22-18. N 5-8; D 10-10; J 21-19. 

Java, N 5-8. 

Korea, O 1-12. 

Labor; O 8-11; O 15-13; O 22-20; O 29-11; N 
5-9; N 26-13; D 10-11; J 7-11; J 14-11; J 21-11. 

Marshall, Geo. George C., O 29-11. 

Military Training, O 29-11; N 12-9; D 3-12. 

Nobel Prize, D 3-12. 

Palestine, O 22-19. 

Pearl Harbor, S$ 24-11; D 3-11; J 7-12. 

Puerto Rico, N 12-10. 

Reconversion, S 24-1); O 15-13. 

Russia, N 26-12; J 14-11. 

Siom, J 21-10. 

Spain, J 21-10. 

Strikes: See Labor. 

Taxes, O 1-13; O 22-20; N 5-9; N 19-11 

Truman, Pres. Harry S., O 8-11; N 19- 1; D 10- Ws 
J 14-11; J 21-11. 

UNESCO, N 5-9; N 19-10. 

UNFOA, N 26-12. 

UNO, N 19-10; D 3-10, 12; J 7-11. 

UNRRA, O 1.13; N 5-9; N 26-13. 

U. S. Army, O 22-18; N 12-10; D 10-11; J 14-11. 

U. S. Foreign Policy, N'9-11. 

U. S. Navy, O 8-10; O 22-19; N 12-10; D 0-11. 

Venezuela, N 12-8. 

O 1-13. 
Wages, O 22-20; N 5-9; N 12-10; N 19-11; D 

3-12; J 14-11. 


World Security, 


M .: Chief of Staff Reports 
(Common 12-21; 19-5; Leaders Are Read- 
ers, D 3-22, N 12-17, 


Martin, You Haven't 
story), D 3-25; Biographical Sketch, D 25. 

Masin, Herman L.: See Sports. 

Merril!, Jean F.: From Val to Van, O 22-36; Gl Cure 
for Barbed-wire Blues, N 12-33; Young Voices, O 
22-45. 

Military ining: Institute of Student Opinion Poll, 
Qo 15-14, Shall We Have Compulsory Military 
Training? (Robert P. Patterson, Robert M. Hutch- 
ins), O 15-14. 

Movie Check List: See also Following the Films. S 
17-32; S$ 24-32; O 8-38; O 15-29; O 29-23; N 
12-29; N 26-38; D 3-35; D 10-36; J 7-31; J 14-31. 

Movies: See also Following the Films, Movie Check 
List. From Val to Van (Jean F. Merrill), O 22-36; 
Rhapsody in Blue, S$ 24-20. 

— Bud: Palomino (short story), O 22-31. 

Music: See also Records. Rhapsody in Blue (film, 
life of George Gershwin), S 24-20. 


Off the Press (books and pamphlets): S$ 17-57; S 
24:31; O 1-37; O 8-3T; O 15-37; N 19-3T; N 
26-3T. D 3-37; D 10-3T; J 21-4T. 

On the Air, Off the Air: See also Radio. § 24-31; 
O 1-34; O 15-30; O 29-26; N 26-39; D 10-31; J 
7-15; J 21-27. 


*P 


Palestine: Palestine, Much Promised Land (with 
map),.D 3-6; References, D 3-1T, 14. 

Perdue, Ida M.: Hallowe‘en . . . How Come? O 
29-15. 

Paris, Leonard A.: Joke's On You, O 15-21; Mission 
Accomplished, D 3-20. 

Plays: Bethlehem (Lawrence Housman), D 10-17; 
Dead End (Sidney Kingsley), N 26-19; Wings 
Over Europe (Maurice Browne, Robert Nichols), 
O 8-17. 

Poems to Remember: See also Poetry and Round 
Table. “A Spirit in My Feet,’ Burns, Drayton, 
Stevenson, S 24-19; Vital Friendly Voice’’ 
Is Still (Benet, E. N. Hepburn, Chard P. Smith), S 
17-22; American Child (Paul Engle), D 3-19; At 
Christmas, Good Relief (Francis Thompson, Lizette 

oodworth Reese, Robert Frost), D 10-21; Home 
Thoughts from Abroad (Robert Browning, Ruth 
Pitter, Delmore Schwartz), N 26-22; India 
(Tagore), J 14-15; In the Beginning . . . Poetry 
in the Bible, N 12-19; Like Honey or Clusters of 
Flowers . . . Sappho, O 29-17; New England's 
Literary Daughter (Emily Dickinson), O 8-20; O 
Give Thanks (Robert Herrick, Gerard Manley 
Hopkins), N 19-15; Poetic Pioneers . . . Australian 
Balladists (Henry Lawson), N 5-19; Soldier Poet, 
Karl Jay Shapiro, O 1-19; Waltz or Jitterbug, J 
21-15; World in One Small Room . . . William 
Butler Yeats, O 15-20. 

Poetry: See also Poems to Remember, Round Table, 
Poetry . . . A Quarter-note (Scott), O 22-25. 

Puerto Rico: Puerto Rico Comes of Age, N 19-6; 
References, N 19-1T, 30. 


Q 


Quizzes: See Sharpen Your Wits; We Challenge You. 


Race Problems: See Intercultural Relations. 

Radar: S 24-14; References, S 24-1T, 34. 

Radio: See also Audio-Visual News; also Sight and 
Sound; On the Air, Off the Air.°FM for Education, 
_© 29-51; Radio Comes of Age (Gretta Baker), O 
22-34; Radio Programs, O 29-77; N 19-77; D 
10-6T; J 14-6T. 

Radio Plays: On a Note of Triumph@Norman Cor- 
win), S 17-19; Radio Scripts for Teachers, O 1-37; 
Taps Is Not Enough (Corl Carmer), O 1-17. - 

Railroads: Freight-rate ‘“Walls’’ Are Tumbling 
Down, S$ 24-5; References, S 24-1T, 34. 

Reading: See also Books, Leaders Are Readers. 
How to Skim (Norman Lewis), O 8-22. 

Reading for Enjoyment: (Edwin Seaver & Robin Mc- 
Kown.) Chats About New Books, O 15-22; N 
12-20. 


Reading Signposts: See We Challenge You. 
Reconversion: Long Road to Reconversion, S 17-6; 
Shift from War to Peace (Commager), S 17-9. 
Records: Sharps and Flats, D 10-37; J 14-34. 

Rehabilitation: See Veterans. 
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Roberts, Elizabeth Madox: Holy Morning (story), D 
10-25; Biographical Sketch, D 10-26. 

, Franklin D.: “A Vital Friendly Voice” Is 
Still, 17-22. 

Round Table: Contributions) Headliners 
from Scholastic Writing Awards (Joan Coyne), O 
22-26; Bound Table in Review (C. F. Van de 
‘Water), O 22-28; $ 17-25; S 24-23; O 8-23; O 
15-23; O 22-28; O 29-19; N 5-23; N 12-23; N 
19-19; N 26-25; D 3-23; D 10-23; J 7-23; J 14-21; 
J 21-19. 


Scholastic Awards: ‘Event of the Month’ Contest 
(announcement), $ 17-12; Headliners from Scho- 
lastic [Writing] Awards (Joan Coyne), O 22-26; 
Scholastic Art Awards, O 8-12; Twenty Years of 
Scholastic Winners, O 22-81; “Young Voices,” O 
22-45, 8T. 

Scholastic Magazines: See also Institute of Student 
Opinion. And What a Chance! (editorial), O 
22-3; Headliners from Scholastic [Writing] 
Awards, O 22-26; Messages of Congratulation, 
O 22-11; Scholastic’s Five-Foot Shelf (Agnes N. 
Bass), O 22-61; Scholastic, a Record of 25 Years, 
O 22-4; Scholastic Publisher (Maurice R. Robin- 
son) Honored, N 12-3T;. Twenty Years of Scholas- 
tic Winners, O 22-8T; “Young Voices” (Anthology 
of young writers’ works), O 22-45. 

Scholastic News Parade: See also March of Events, 
S$ 24-10. 

Schubert, Kenneth: Yank’s-Eye View of Australia, N 
5-14, 

Schultz, Beth: First Glimpse of q New World, O 
29-13. 
Science: ( Genet, ed.) See also Atomic En- 
ergy. Atomic Revolution, $ 17-13; Age of Science 
(discoveries in last 25 years), O 22-16; Back on 
His Feet (Veterans’ rehabilitation), O 1-6; DDT... 
Handle with Care, O 8-16; Government Aid to 
Research, J 7-3; How Broome County Beats TB, 
O 8-28; Radar, $ 24-14; Science Scholarships, N 
26-3T; Teen-Age Edison, Lawrence Lockwéod, O 
8-37; Treasure on the Continental Shelf, O 29-8; 

References, O 29-1T. 
oo Winfield Townley: Poetry, a Quarter-Note, O 
22-25. 


Seaver, Edwin: See Reading for Enjoyment. 

Sharpen Your Wits: (Tips and Tests for English 
Students) S 17-26; S 24-24; O 1-24; O 8-24; O 
15-24; O 22-30; O 29-20; N 5-24; N 12-24; N 
19-20; N 26-26; D 3-24; D 10-24; You Don’t Say 
So, J 7-24; Semester Review Test, J 21-20. 

er, Robert H.: Homes Repaired Free, N 
12-21. 
Shert Stories: See Stories. 
and Sound: See also Audio-Visual News, 
Films, Radio. Building International Goodwill 
with Audio-Visual Aids, D 10-5T; Classroom- 
Built Visual Aids, J 14-5T; Classroom Film, N 
19-5T; FM for Education, O 29-5T; New Trends 
in Radio Programs, S$ 24-5T. 

Sinotra, Frank: What's This About Races? S 17-23. 

Slim Syntax: How's That Again?, O 15-24; O 
29-20; N 12-24; D 3-24; J 7-24; J 14-24. 

Special Issues: Australia, N 5; Housing, N 26; India, 
J 14; Twenty-fifth Anniversary (America Comes 
of Age), O 22; Veterans, O 1. 

: Joke’s on You, How to Tell an Anecdote, 
O 15-21; Mission Accomplished, D 3-20; The Voice, 
Feminine Edition (J. F. Bender), O 15-32. 

Sports: (Herman L. Masin, ed.) After the Ball 
(Quarter-century in sports), O 22-40; Baseball 
Bunglers, © 8-44; Big Fry, Shirley Fry, $ 17-39: 
Rifle Tournaments, S$ 24-35; N 19-26; Can Vet- 


erans Come Back?, O 1-34; Going, Going, Gun!, S$ 


24-35; Good Sports, J 21-30; Gun Talk, N Cag 
Nat (Holman) For Just an Hour, basketball, 
10-30; Sports ‘“‘Dowa Under,” Australia, N 5-33, 
Touchdown T.N.T. (football), N 12-37. 

= _ Seven Grains of Corn (Short Story), N 

-17. 

Stories: See also Essays. Crumpled Leaf ‘(Mar- 
goaret Craven), O 1-25; Drover’s Wife (Henry 
Lawson), N 5-25; Fear of Kelly (MacKinlay 
Kantor), Pt. |, N 12-25; Pt. 11, N 19-21; Fluff and 
Flint (Lt. W. J. Ryan), J 7-25; Heaven Has Eyes 
(Mao Dun), O 29-21; Holy Morning (Elizabeth 
Madox Roberts), D 10-25; Mrs. Carmody’s Store 
(John McNulty), J 21-21; Odyssey of Old Specs 
(Paul Annixter),’O 15-25; Palomino (Bud Mur. 
phy), O 23-31; Queen Mary Is Bringing Them 
Home, O 1-23; Ruby Prince (Flora Anna Steel), 
J 14-25; Seven Grains of Corn (Kurt Steele), N 
19-17; Whetstone (Hamlen Hunt), O 8-25; William 
Riley and the Fates (William Rose Benet), Pt. |, 
S$ 17-28; Pt. Il, $ 24-25; You Can‘t Go Home 

Wolfe), N 26-27; You Haven't 
(Hanstord Martin), D 3-25. 


Student Poll: See Institute of Student Opinion. 
Stédents: Pioneering With Your Neighbor, J 21-18; 
Staking Out a Future, J 21-31. 


Taylor, Bayard: Mail for the Forty Niners (essay), 
D 3-21. 

Teaching Aids: See also Audio-Visual News, Educa- 
tion, Films, Off the Press, Sight and Sound. New 
Tool for English Teachers (Profile of Communica- 
tions Skills), N 12-5T. 

Tests: See also Sharpen Your Wits, We Challenge 
You. New Tool for English Teachers (Profile of 
cammrrication Skills), N 

Texas: Centenary (Commager), J 

Tiunksgiving: O Give Thanks N 
Time of Thanksgiving, essay (Howard Fast), N 
19-13. 

Thomas, Jean: Changing Mountain Folk (narrative), 
D 3-17. 

Thurber, James: My Friend Domesticus (essay), $ 


24-17 

Truman, Pres. Harry $.: See Inside Washington, 
March Events. ? 

U 


UNESCO (United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization): World Education, Weapon 
for Peace, D 10-3. 

United Nations: See Atomic Energy, March of 
Events, UNO, UNESCO, UNRRA. 

Units: Argentina — Problem Child, N 12-1T; Army- 
Navy Team, D 10-1T; Atoms Make a New Age, 
S 17-1T; Australia, A Young Nation, N 5-11; 
Britain’s Peaceful Revolution, S$ 24-1T; Employ- 
ment, Sixty Million Jobs, O 8-1T; History, Amer- 
ican — 1920-1945, O 22-4T; Housing, N 26-1T; 
Hunger and UNRRA, J 7-1T; India, J 14-1T; Labor, 
Winning the Peace at Home, O 15-1T; Palestine — 
Too Much Promised tand, D 3-1T; Puerto Rico — 
Bread, Land and Liberty, N 19-1T; Surplus Prop- 
erty, O 29-1T; Veterans — This Is Tomorrow, O 
1-17. 

UNO (United Nations Organization): See also 
March of Events. Blueprint for “One World,” S 
24-8; Foreign Ministers in Peace Huddle, O 8-5; 
It Is Later Than We Think!, S 17-8; Text Books 
and the Peace, D 10-5; United Nations: Structure 
and Functions (with chart), S 24-8; United Nations 
Organization Won't Work, editorial on ISO sur- 
vey, N 19-29; What the Big Three Decided, J 
21-21. 

UNRRA (United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration): Hunger, J 7-6; Schools in Liber- 
ated Europe, $ 17-6T. 

U. S$. History: See also Builders of America, Com- 
mager, H. S. “Our Town” in the School (local 
history project), O 29-6T; Texas Centenary, J 
7-8; Time of Conflict, O 22-12; References, O 
22-4T. 

U. S. Navy: See also March of Events. One Army- 
Navy Team?, D 10-6. 


Vv 


Veterans: Special Issue, O 1; Aviation Jobs for 
Veterans (Air Week), O 1-30; Back on His Feet, 
© 1-6; Books about the Returning Service Man, 
O 1-31; Bradley Tackles a Tough Job (Hill), O 
1-11; Can They Come Back? (Sports), O 1-34; 
Does G! Joe Want an Education, O 1-5; Gi Bill 
of Rights, O 1-4; Gi Joe Comes Back (Meyer 
Berger), O 1-20; Gl Joe Wants a Job, O 1-8; Gi 
Cure for “Barbed Wire’ Blues, N 12-33; Pride of 
the Marines (Following the Films), O 1-35; Queen 
Mary Is Bringing Them Home (Victory Story), O 
1-23; Returning Service Man (Gay Head), O 1-28; 
Soldier Poet, A, Karl Jay Shapiro (Van de Water), 
O 1-17; Taps Is Not Enough (Cari Carmer, poem), 
O 1-17; This Is Tomorrow (Unit), O 1-1T; Tomor- 
row's Headliners (M/Sgt. Joe McCarthy, AUS, 
Yank editor), O 1-22; Troop Train (Poem by Karl 
Jay Shapiro), O 1-17; Veteran Comes 
1-2; Veterans’ Organizations, 

Johnny Comes Marching Home (Commager), O 
1-10; References, O 1-1T, 32. 
Vocations: -See Ahead, 


We Challenge You: (Tests, Reading Signposts and 
Words of the Week for Social Studies Students.) 


7-T 


S$ 17-42; $ 24-34; O 1-32; O 8-46; O 15-38; O 
22-49; O 29-31; Australia, N 5-38; Mid-Semester 
Review Test, N 12-4T; N 19-30; N 26-16; D 3-14; 
D 10-16; J 7-13, Semester Review Test, J 21-9. 

‘What's New (Allen Albright): O 8-31; O 15-35; O 
29-27; N 5-31; N 12-35; D 3-31; D 10-28. 

Who’s in the News: See also Biographical Sketches, 
Inside Washington. Abdullah, Emir, D 3-14; Azad, 
Maulana Abul Kalam, J 14-12; Bidault, Georges, 
N 19-8; Braden, Spruille, J 7-13; Burton, Harold 
H., O 15-10; Casey, Richard G., N 5-32; Chifley, 
Joseph B., N 5-32; Dedman, John J., N 5-32; 
Drakeford, Arthur S., N 5-32; Evatt, Dr. Herbert 
V., N 5-32; Fadden, Arthur, N 5-32; Forde, Fran- 
cis M., N 5-32; Gandhi, Mohandas, J 14-12; 
Gurion, David Ben, D 3-14; Holloway, Edward J., 
N 5-32; Jinnah, Mohammed Ali, J 14-12; Johnson, 
Herbert V., N 5-32; Khan, Sir Osman Ali, J 
14-12; Lazzarini, Hubert P., N 5-32; Lewis, Essing- 
ton, N 5-32; Macleish, Archibald, D 10-16; Marin, 
Luis Munoz, N 19-8; Menzies, Robert Gordon, N 
5-32; Nehru, Jawaharlal, J 14-12; Parri, Ferruccio, 
© 15-10; Pauley, Edwin, J 7-13; Reuther, Walter 
Philip, N 19-8; Rajagopalacharia, Chakravarti, J 
14-12; Symington, W. Stuart, O 15-10; Wilkinson, 
Ellen, D 10-16; Wilson, Charles Erwin, N 19-8. 

Wolfe, Thomas: You Can’t Go Home Again (story), 
N 26-27. 

Word Study: Fit the Word to the Occasion (Bass), 

»~ N 19-16; How to Read a Dictionary (Adler), S 
17-24; Improve Your Vocabulary, J 7-24; Jargon 
versus Plain English (Bass), Reach for an Ad- 

. jective (Raymond T. Bond), J 21-17; Your Search 
for New Words (John T. Gause), O 29-18. 

World War, 1939-1945: Chief of Staff (Gen. Mar- 
shall) Reports (with map), N 12-12, N ca It 

Happened This Summmer, chronology, S$ 17-10; 
On a Note of Triumph (Norman Corwin radio 
Pnaeroagge $ 17-19; Taps Is Not Enough (Carl 

Carmer, poem), O 1-17. 

Writing: Scholastic [Writing] Awards, O 15-28; This 

is How You De It (Bass), J 7-22. 


Y 


Youth: See also Boy dates Girl, Careers Ahead, 
Institute of Student Opinion, Jam Session, Live 
and ‘Learn, Round Table. Australia Sends Greet- 
ings to American Youth, N 5-12; Dead End, play 
(Kingsley), N 26-19; Homes Repaired Free (Volun- 
teer Week End Work Camps), N 12-21; Straight 
from the Soldier, D 10-12; Teen-Age Book Fair, N 
12-3T; Teen-Age Edison, Lawrence Lockwood, O 
8-37; Turkey Town, | U. s. A. (Utah), N 12-30; 
What's Your Good G Qvoti 
Writing for Young Readers (Maureen Daly), O 
22-27; Young Voices, Twenty years of High School 
creative writing, O 22-45, 8T; Youthbuilders, Inc. 
(Bass), N 19-4T. 


Scholastic Speaker and Debater 


Volume. 2 (Sept. 17; Oct. 15; Dec. 3, 1945; 
Jan. 7, 1946) 


Contests: Speech Contests Are Here to Stay, J 7-6. 
Debate: Thrives on Debate (Lionel 
Crocker), O 15-1. 


Military Training: Army and Navy Plans (with dia- 
gram), O 15-3; Atomic Bomb vs. Military Train- 
ing, O 15-1; S 17-7; O 15-7; D 
3-7; J 7-8; Highlights of National Broadcast, J 
7-1; Military Bills, $ 17-2; Military Training in 
‘welve Countries (chart), D 3-3; Sum- 
mary of Public Opinion Polls, S 17-3; J 7-3. 

Military Training Debate: Affirmative: Marshall's 
Report Revives Issue, D 3-4; National Security and 
Military Training (Karl T. Compton), S$ 17-4; Tru- 
man Asks Compulsory Training, D 3-1; War De- 
ea abe Plan (Jim G. Lucas), J 7-7. Negative: 

Against Conscription (winning high school 
pee D 3-7; Congressmen Turn Against Military 
Training, D 3-3; Daniels (Josephus), Forme: 
Navy Secretary, Training, O 15-5; Peti- 
tion Against Military Training (By Committge on 

Youth Problems of American Council on Educa- 
tion), S 17-5 Taft (Robert A.) Against Military 
Training, D 3-3; Why Military Training Now? 
(V. T. Thayer, Educational Director Ethical Cul- 
ture Schools, New York), D 3-5; Affirmative and 
Negative: Briefing the Question, J 7-4; College 
Presidents “present ts, O 15-4; 
of Public Opinion Polls, S 17-3, J 7-3; High- 
lights of National Broadcast, student debate, 
American Forum of the Air, J 7-1. 

Radio: Radio Is Here for High School Speakers, J 


7-8. 
Speech: Contests Are Here to (Arthur 
Ruth H. Thomas), J 7-6. iad ae 


. 
Surplus Property: One Hundred Billion Dollar Auc- aA 
tioneer, O 29-5; References, O 29-1T. 
Suprec:e Court: Our Non-Partisan Supreme Court 
(Commager), O 15-8. 
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6) Wallace, Henry A.: Our Expanding Department of ae 
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GREEN YELLOW 
VEGETABLES .. . some 
raw, some cooked, frozen 
or canned. At least one 
serving a day. 


MOM...THE KIDS 


WILL LAUGH!” 


A need for new attitudes toward proper 
foods is revealed by recent school study. 


One of the most powerful govern- 
ing facters in child behavior—as 
every teacher knows—is the young- 
ster’s fear of being “different.” 
That fear may today be a partial 
cause, at least, of some serious and 
widespread faults in the nutritio 
of school children. 

In packing a lunch to be carried 
to school, the wise mother knows 
of many tasty and attractive foods 
that might be added to such stand- - 


EVERY DAY’S DIET SHOULD INCLUDE THESE FOODS 


ard favorites as sandwiches, milk, 
fruit and cookies. For example . . . 
crisp, fresh carrot sticks ...a paper 
cup of coleslaw . . . a “‘rolled salad”’ 
made with whole lettuce leaves... 
celery stalks . . . or a whole tomato. 


Why are vegetables so seldom 
seen in school lunches? A chief 
reason, probably, is that they are 
unconventional. Yet the great need 
for such foods in children’s diets is 
shown very clearly by a recent 
survey. 

In a combined tabulation cover- 
ing rural, small town, suburban 
and city schools reached by this 
study, these surprising figures are 
revealed: 


MAK ANU 


63.8% of all children had less than 
the recommended allowance of citrus 
fruits. 

70% had less than the recommend- 
ed allowance of green and yellow 
vegetables. 


To help teachers overcome old 
prejudices and faulty habits in nu- 
trition, General Mills is now pre- 
paring a variety of materials useful 
in the classrooms of all grades. 
These materials will be available 
in the near future. 


General Mills, Inc. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


‘tn addition, aif growing children and all expectant or mursing mothers should be provided in the form of © mii (fresh or evaporated), fish liver off or: Vitamin B concentrate 


4 
«& 
Enriched Flours Restored Cereals + Vitamin Products 
> COPYRIGHT 194¢—GENERAL MILLS, INC. 
| ORANGES, TOMATOES, POTATOES AND OTHER PROD- MEAT, POULTRY, FISH GREAD, FLOUR, CEREALS SUTTER AND FORTIFIED 
GRAPEFRUIT ... or row VEGETABLE AND FRUITS UCTS... orated OREGGS...ordriedbeans, ... natural whole-grain or MARGARINE .. . vse for 
cabbage or salad greens. . .. raw, dried, cooked, of dried quart peas, nuts or peanut enriched grrestored. Three spreads and for seasoning Bi 
At least one servinga dey. frozen or conned. Two or  dayfor ter. One serving of meat, or more servings day. you like and as supplies 
more servipgs day. tantor poultry of fish day, oc- permit. 
— @ dee tor off then’ instead. Three or four eggs j 
each week. 


SCHOLASTIC 


and DEBATER 


ag 


LAST RAGAZINES 
) COOPERATION WiTH 
TL NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 
THE 


BIGGER AND BROADER 


Announcing a New Policy 


ITH this issue, Scholastic Speaker. 


and Debater enters upon an en- 

larged program of publication and 
content. Inaugurated last year as ar. inde- 
pendent bulletin published by Scholastic 
Magazines to serve the interests of high 
school debaters, it appeared four times un- 
der the title, Scholastic Debater, with the 
cooperation of the National University Ex- 
tension Association’s Committee on Debate 
Materials and of the National Forensic 
League. 

The new title, Scholastic Speaker and 
Debater, has been adopted to permit ex- 
panded treatment of all phases of high 
school speech as well as debate activities. 
The Speaker and Debater will now be pub- 
lished once a month, eight times during the 
school year 1945-46, as a special section of 
Senior Scholastic, Teachers Edition, and 
will no longer be available in separate form. 
It will be printed on special stock and 
bound into the center of the issues which 
carry it. Besides doubling the space avail- 


able, this plan has the advantage of bring- 


ing to teachers of all subjects, in conven- 
ient form, timely material in the debate and 
speech field as well as the valuable sup- 
porting material in Senior gcholastic. 
Group subscription rates on Senior Schol- 
astic, Teachers Edition, including Scholas- 


tic Speaker and Debater are now available 


to students as well as teachers. A subscrip- 
tion for two or more copies sent to one ad- 
dress is $1.50 per year per subscription 
(32 issues). Single subscription is $2.25 
per year. Send orders either to Subscrip- 
tion Dept., Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 
42d St., New York 17, N. Y. 

The primary purpose of serving the high 
school debate program will in no sense 
be subordinated by Scholastic Speaker. 


' Throughout the period when debate activi- 


ties are at their height, the major portion 


ot each issue will be devoted to the current 
national debate topic. Important analytic 
articles by leading authorities on both sides 
of the question will be published. A constant 
attempt will be made to keep the material 
balanced from issue to issue. 

Full bibliographical data on new books, 
magazine articles, and pamphlets bearing 
on the subject will be given regular atten- 
tion. The effort at all times is to supple- 
ment, and not to duplicate, the material 
provided by the annual Debate Handbook, 
published by the N.U.E.A. 

In addition, however, Scholastic Speaker 
will give a welcome new emphasis to the 
field of speech instruction. From time to 
time articles of special interest will be pub- 
lished on such subjects as general and ex- 
temporaneous speaking, declamation, inter- 
pretation, radio, choric speaking, and pub- 
lic forensics. In the same issues of Senior 
Scholastic in which the Speaker appears, 
speech and debate articles of interest to 
general students will be carried in the stu- 
dent section. At the same time the unex- 
celled coverage of current events and prob- 
lems provided by Senior Scholastic will 
sharpen the thinking of debaters and speak- 
ers. 

Finally, the Speaker will provide a regu- 
lar medium for publication of news of de-_. 
bate and speech activities and contests 
throughout the country. Contributions from 
teachers and coaches throughout the coun- 
try are welcome. 

The national high school debate topic for 
the school year 1945-46 is: “Resolved: That 
every able-bodied male citizen of the 
United States-should have one year of full- 
time military training before attaining age 
24.” In view of the recognized importance 
and widespread public interest in this topic, 
the entire contents of this issue of the 
Speaker are devoted to it. 
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SCHOLASTIC SPEAKER 
and DEBATER 


A Publication of Scholastic Magazines 


Published eight times during the school year in the following 
issues of Senior Scholastic Teachers Edition: Sept. 17, Oct. 15, 
Dec. 3, 1945; Jan. 7, Feb. 4, Mar. 4, Apr. 1, May 6, 1946. 


MAURICE R. ROBINSON, Publisher 
KENNETH M. GOULD, Editor-in-Chief 
ARTHUR SECORD, Editor, Scholastic Debater 


ADVISORY BOARD 


BOWER ALY, Professor of Speech, University of Missouri 
ROY BEDICHEK, Texas Interscholastic League, Austin, Texas 
T. C. BOND, McKinley High School, Niles, Ohio 

BRUNO E. JACOB, Sec’y, National Forensic League, Ripon, Wis. 
KARL F. ROBINSON, Northwestern University 

C. M. SCHINDLER, McKinley High School, Canton, Ohie 
GRACE WALSH, State Teachers College, Eau Claire, Wis. 


Single subscription, Senior Scholastic Teachers Edition (one 
year, 32 issues), $2.25, payable with order. Two or more 
copies to one address, $1.50 per subscription. 

Address orders to: Subscription Dept., Scholastic Magazines, 
220 East 42d St., New York 17, N. Y. 

Address editorial correspondence to Dr. Arthur Secord, 
Scholastic Magazines, 220 E. 42d St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Military Training Bills 


HE May bill, introduced in the House of Representatives 

January 8, 1945, by Rep. Andrew May of Kentucky is 
the only bill on the subjcet of pacetime military training now 
before Congress. It is reprinted here in full because in debat- 
ing an abstract problem it is realistic to know at least what is 
being proposed in the way of legislation. As other bills are 
introduced on this subject the Speaker will print all particu- 
lars in which they differ from the May bill. This bill has 
been referred to the House Committee on Military Affairs, 
which is engaged in holding hearings on it. It is considered 
unlikely, however, that it will be reported to the House 
before December or January. 


79th Congress, Ist Session: H. R. 515 
A BILL 


To provide military or naval training for all male citizens who 
attain the age of eighteen years, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, that 

(a) The Congress hereby declares that the reservoir of 
trained manpower built up at such enormous expense during 
the present war should not be permitted to become empty 
again as after World War I, but should be perpetuated for 
the peace and security of future generations. 

(b) That Congress further declares that this end can be 
assured only through a system of military training for all 


able-bodied male citizens in their early manhood. While the . 


details of future military organization cannot be determined 
with precision until after the terms of a permanent peace can 
be envisaged, there can be no thoroughly effective national 
defense system that does not rest upon the democratic prin- 
ciple that all citizens of a free state should be trained to 
defend their country. 

(c) The Congress further declares that the training sys- 
tem should be inaugurated as soon as practicable after the 
cessation of hostilities in order to utilize material resources 
and training experience which will otherwise soon be dis- 
sipated. 

SEC. 2. Under such regulations as the President shall pre- 
scribe, every male citizen of the United States and every 
male alien residing therein shall, upon attaining the age of 
eighteen years, or within four years thereafter, be subject to 
military or naval training, and shall be inducted into the 
Army or Navy of the United States, for this purpose alone, 
for a period of one year, except persons as shali be serving 
in the armed forces at the time this section takes effect, such 
exception to be under regulations to be prescribed by the 
President for the exemptions of such persons by reason of 
service with the armed forces. The period of training shall 
be one year, less such time, not exceeding one month, as 
may be reasonably necessary for induction, mobilization, 
and demobilization: Provided, that any person subject to 
training under the provisions of this Act shall have the 
privilege of electing in such manner and at such time as 
may be prescribed by regulation, whether such training 
shall begin when he attains the age of eighteen. years or 
whether it shall be deferred for not more than four years 


. and of expressing whether he desires to train in the Army 


or the Navy, and, so far as practicable, he shall be trained 
in accordance with such expressed desire: Provided, how- 
ever, that any person who has been graduated by a prepara- 
tory or high school may, after his seventeenth birthday, 
elect with the consent of his parents or persons standing in 
loco parentis be inducted before his eighteenth birthday: 
And provided further, that during the period of training pre- 
scribed in this section, it shall be the duty of all officers 
charged with the training to select and record the names of 
all trainees who show capacity for leadership with a view to 
encouraging them to qualify as reserve noncommissioned 
officers and officers during their period of enrollment as 
reservists under the provisions of section 3 of this Act. 

SEC. 3. Each young man after the completion of his 
raining under section 2 shall be enrolled as a reservist in 
ghe land or naval forces of the United States for a period 
of six years, but shall not be subject to compulsory military 
service during that period except in an emergency declared 
by the Congress and then only under such conditions as the 
Congress may prescribe: Provided, that any man who com- 
pletes his training under section 2 and who thereafter serves 
satisfactorily as a volunteer in the Navy, the Marine Corps, 
or the Regular Army for a period of at least one year, or 
in the National Guard of the United States or the Naval 
Militia for a period of at least two years, or in an organized 
reserve unit for a period of at least three years, shall be 
deemed to have completed the six-year period as a reservist 
prescribed in this section, but nothing in this section shall 
be construed to prevent any such man, while in the National 
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What the Public Thinks 


A Summary of Public Opinion Polls 


UBLIC opinion polls are a measure of the collective 
attitudes of the general public at a given time. They 
are of value chiefly as an aid in interpreting other data 
and evidence. This review of past polls on problems per- 
taining to military training should prove of value as a 
statistical background for discussion of the national topic. 


National Opinion Research Center 
About five out of seven people in the United States 
definitely favor compulsory military training legislation 
(June, 1945). The percentage has fallen slightly since the 


- last previous poll (December, 1944), during which period 


V-E Day occurred. 

NORC interviewers talked with a representative cross- 
section of civilians aged 21 and over throughout the country. 
All were asked: “Would you be in favor of or would you 
be against a law that would require boys to take a year’s 
—" training after the war when they become 18 years 
old 

Dec., 1944 June, 1945 


Favor military training ............. 79% 72% 
Oppose military 17 20 
Undecided 4 8 


What the public thinks about peacetime conscription de- 
pends in large measure upon the way the problem is pre- 
sented. The NORC asked the following question emphasiz- 
ing a different alternative (June, 1945): “If the govern- 
ment had two billion dollars a year to spend, would you 
rather have it spent on a program of better education in 
the schools, or on a program of compulsory military train- 
ing in the Army and Navy?” Results: 


American Institute of Public Opinion (Gallup) 


The Selective Service Act was signed by President Roose- 
velt on September 16, 1940, and registration took place 
one month later. Between December, 1938, when Gallup 
first measured opinion on compulsory military training and 
August, 1940, public opinion on the issue completely re- 
versed itself. 

Gallup asked: ‘Do you think every able-bodied young 
man 20 years old should be made to serve in the Army or 
Navy for one year?” 


Yes No Undecided 
1938, December ...... 37% 63% =100% ° 
1939, October ........ 89 61 
50 50 7 
64 36 6 
August ll .... 66 34 8 


*Not reported 


After the United States entered the war, the American 
Institute of Public Opinion measured public opinion on 


the issue of peacetime military training: “After this war is 
over, do you think every able-bodied young man should be 
required to serve one year in the Army or Navy?” 


Yes 
} Yes No Undecided (Opinions Only ) 
1943, July .... 66% 27% 7% =100% 71% 
Nov. ... 63 29 8 68 
1944, Sept. . 63 23 14 78 


Comparisons with Other Nations 


Questions on peacetime military training have been asked 
by Gallup Polls in four English-speaking nations. During 
1943, opinion compared as follows: 


Percentages Approving Compulsory Military Training 

Great United 
; Britain Canada States Australia 
All those interviewed .... 48% 56% 66% 79% 
Persons with opinions .... 58 62 72 92 


Fortune Poll (Roper) 


Fortune has reported public opinion regarding several 
aspects of the problem (July, 1944). The key questions: 

“After the war do you think the United States should 
draft all young men for a certain amount of Army training 
during the peacetime?” 


Yes 69% No 21% Undecided 10% = 100% 


“After the war do you think the United States should 
draft all young men for a certain amount of Army training 
during peacetime or should we go back to the regular Army 
system of taking volunteers only?” 


Draft 62% Volunteers 299% Undecided 9% =m 100% 


Institute of Student Opinion 


The Institute of Student Opinion, sponsored by Scholastic 
Magazines, conducted polls on postwar military training 
among unselected high school students of all sections of the 
United States. The question: “Are you in favor of one year’s 
compulsory military training for 17-23-year-old boys after 
the war?” Results at two different periods: 


No 
October, 1943 Total Vote Yes No Opinion 
60,877 47% 45% 8% 
All students ...... oe. 120,058 89 52 9 
September, 1944 
52,965 58.5 $0.5 ll 
Girls 60,555 38.5 44.5 17 
All students . ....... 118,520 48.5 37.5 14 


Thus both boys’ and girls’ votes showed a decided up- 
swing in favorable sentiment during the year between polls. 
But while the boys now show a majority approving com- 
pulsory military training, the girls mane yet to be converted 
to that position. 
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National Security and Military Training 


An Affirmative Argument 


By KARL T. COMPTON 


President, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


(An address delivered by Dr. Compton April 20, 1945, 
at a luncheon sponsored by the Women’s National Commit- 
tee for Universal Training of Young Men, at the Hotel 
Roosevelt, New York City) 


HE people of the United States have been strongly ideal- 
istic ever since the colonists first settled this country, 
seeking opportunity to live in accordance with their ideals of 
religious and political freedom. These colonists had to strug- 
gle against heavy odds to win for themselves this way of 
life, and this struggle has been continued with varying de- 
grees of intensity all through the intervening three hundred 
years. World War I and World War II were peak periods of 
struggle to preserve these ideals. 

Unfortunately people with the highest of ideals do not 
always follow the best procedures for bringing these ideals 
to reality and effectiveness. Most of us will now agree that 
this was true of the extreme pacifist groups during the 
1920s and 1980s, both in this country and in Great Britain, 
who sought pledges from young men never under any cir- 
cumstances to bear arms, and who were largely responsible 
for the decision not to strengthen the defenses of Guam or 
to mount modern guns on Corregidor. To their ideal of 
peace we can all heartily subscribe, and we can do so with 
even more conviction now than we could in the 1920s and 
1930s because we now have the most terrible example of all 
history of the human and material waste of war. However, 
most of us will agree that the techniques for achieving 
peace which these pacifist groups advocated during the 
past two decades were unrealistic and ineffective. Many of 
us believe that the sad lack of military preparedness and 
the very strong sentiment against any move even to prepare 
for war were simply invitations and incitements to Hitler, 
Mussolini, Hirohito and their followers, to let loose their 
mad avalanche of armed aggression for conquest. 

This belief is backed up by many actual incidents. One 
of these was graphically described by Mr. Grew to a group 
of representatives of educational institutions a few months 
ago. He told how, during his service as Ambassador in Ger- 
many just before World War I, and again while he was 
Ambassador to Japan just before World War II, he had fre- 
quently forced home on him the impotence of the United 
States, despite all of its high ideals, in dealing with a coun- 
try which had little respect for the military might of the 
United States and which was convinced that the temper of 
our people was too soft and too pacifist to back up these 
ideals with the sacrifices which would be necessary for effec- 
tiveness in blocking the imperialistic ambitions of Japan. 

As long as the world contains selfishly ambitious groups 
who are unscrupulous and ruthless enough to try to gain 


their ends by force if given a chance, it will be necessary 
for peace-loving countries like the United States to be will- 
ing to prevent the would-be aggressors from having this 
chance. By an expenditure of only a very small portion of 
the effort and money wich go into a war, the United States 
could be strong enough in a military way to make any war- 
like ambitions of future Nazis, Fascists or Japs so unpromis- 
ing that their undertaking war would be very improbable. 


U. S. Must Be Prepared to Fight 


There are a number of things which the United States 
must do if it is to guard against the danger of future war. 
In order that the burden of preventing wars may not fall 
too heavily on any one country, it is important that all coun- 
tries which are determined to have peace in the future 
should combine to insure it. But even in such a combine or 
league, the effort will probably be fruitless unless there is 
firm intent and adequate strength to enforce good behavior 
on any nation whicl. becomes obstreperous in a warlike way. 
So I believe that a reasonable degree of military strength is 
one of the essentials to future peace. 

Just how much military strength a “reasonable degree” 
calls for, and how this “reasonable degree” can be most ad- 
vantageously secured, are very important questions. As to 
the first, it would seem to me that “reasonable strength” 


would mean a rather strong military establishment for such 


period after the war as may be required to establish the 
international plan to maintain peace and to evaluate its 
effectiveness. If, after this international plan has been given 
a convincing trial, it proves to be effective, then I should 
think that all the participating nations would be justified 
in a gradual reduction of their armed strength. 

The proposal to inaugurate universal military training of 
young men is aimed at one of the essentials of military pre- 
paredness, namely, the ability to mobilize an effective armed 
force rapidly in any time of national danger. There is an 
alternative way in which this could be done, namely, by 
the maintenance of a very large standing army. This alterna- 
tive, however, is, in my judgment, less attractive and fraught 
with greater dangers to both our economy and our social 
structure than the plan of a quickly mobilizable, effective 
citizens’ army. Estimates show it to be more costly to the 
taxpayer. In a democratic country every citizen should par- 
ticipate in national security measures. I think reflection will 
show this to be the sounder policy. 


For a Citizens’ Army 


A citizens’ army has always been preferred in the United 
States to a large professional army. Technological develop- 
ments have greatly changed the conception of an effective 
citizens’ army. For one thing, war on land, sea and air has 
become so highly technical that a much longer period of 
training is necessary than was true fifty or one hundred 
years ago. The training itself must be largely technical. 
More important still, the speed of transportation and the 
development of methods for making powerful attacks with 


(Continued on page 6) 
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Think Before You Act 


A Negative Argument 


R. PRESIDENT: 

Within recent months, the high command of both 
the Army and the Navy have recommended to the Congress 
and to the people immediate action providing for one year 
of compulsory military training for the male youth of the 
land in time of peace. In their proposals, the leaders of the 
armed forces state that one year of compulsory military 
training is required for the national security. Obviously 
when and if this point is demonstrated, we and all othe: 
citizens shall join in asking for enactment of such a meas 
ure. 

We submit, however, that the people of this nation have 
not yet seriously considered the total implications fo 
peace-time life of the proposals for compulsory military 
training. Only fragmentary evidence regarding -the need 
and operation of the program is now available. During the 
war, individuals and groups have, without questioning. 
patriotically surrendered to the government many of their 
cherished rights and liberties. But the present proposals are 
in no sense an emergency war measure. They are concerned 
with the future and, we trust, peaceful life of the nation. 

- A law making such sweeping changes in our national policy 
should-not be passed until the country has thought through 
and accepted its effect on American life. 


Hasty Action Not Necessary 


Since the present conscription law, which has successfully 
met our manpower needs for armed service, can be extended 
till the end of the war, we submit that hasty action is not 
required. If a question of such magnitude is enacted unde: 
the emotional pressure of war, it may well suffer the fate 
of the prohibition amendment and soon fall by the wayside. 
If compulsory military training is to become a permanent 
functioning part of our system of government, it must be 
because the nation, is thoroughly convinced by the logic of 
facts that it is necessary for national security. 

Among the problems which demand the attention and 
consideration of the American people in acting on this im 
portant issue are the following: 

1. Is it possible at this time to determine whether com- 
pulsory military service is or is not a postwar necessity for 
the United States? When the war is over, it may well be 
necessary to maintain a large standing army to preserve 
the peace and to assist in policing the world against future 
aggression but the size of the military force required for 
that purpose and the. share to be borne by the United 
States cannot now be determined. If the proper control of 
the aggressor nations—Germany and Japan—is established, 
then the task of policing the world against aggression by 
these two nations will be relatively simple. If, on the other 
hand, the United Nations cease to be united, then chaos 
will again be abroad in the world, and we may need both 
compulsory military training and a huge mechanized force 
ready for instantaneous action. 

2. If the United States should decide to adopt at this 
time a policy of universal military training, would it not 


A petition to the President of the United States 
by the Committee on Youth Problems of the 
American Council on Education, important 
educational body, November 12, 1944. 


be considered a notice to all the world that this nation does ~ 
not think an enduring peace can be established? Should 
the United States take this action without considering the 
view of our allies of the United Nations? Is not one purpose 
of the proposed world organization to bring about coop- 
erative thinking and planning on such matters? 

8. Are our people now acquainted with the long history 
of compulsory military training in other nations throughout 
the world? Little authentic information regarding conscrip- 
tion abroad is available. The American Council on Educa. 
tion is now completing a survey of the history and effects 
of military training in France, Germany, Switzerland, 
Sweden, Russia and Japan. This unbiased report, will, we 
believe, throw much light upon the probable effects of con- 
scription on life in the United States. 

4. Many arguments have already been advanced regard- 
ing the benefits which young men may expect to receive 
from a year of military training. These include: (1) im- 
proved physical condition; (2) vocational training; (3) 
discipline and character education; and (4) elimination of 
illiteracy. These various promised benefits to the individual 
from a year of compulsory military training are sound goals 
for a nation. But are they the goals which.we seek in adopt- 
ing conscription? Each of them can and should be reached 
through our traditional civilian agencies. Compulsory mili- 
tary training must be considered in terms of national defense 
and not in terms of panacea for social deficiencies. 

5. Finally, a year of compulsory military training will _ 
directly affect the sons of the men who are now fighting in 
our armed forces. Should not these men have a voice in 
determining the desirability of such a policy? On the basis 


-of their foreign experiences, they will have definite ideas 


regarding this country’s proper role in world security. 

The American people are fighting this war with high 
hopes that it will eventuate in an enduring peace. At Dum- 
barton Oaks, the United States and her allies made sub- 
stantial progress toward this important goal. Against this 
background of great expectation, our people should not be 
swept into unconsidered action. 

As one of the best means to secure broad discussion of 
this important issue, we petition you, as President of the 
United States and as Commander-in-Chief of the Armed 
Forces, to appoint a broadly representative National Com- 
mission composed of leaders of such groups as Industry, 
Labor, Agriculture, Education, and the Church, and with 
representatives from the Senate and House, to consider all 
evidence and viewpoints regarding the defense of the na- 
tion in peace time and to report to the nation at the earliest 
possible moment. We assume, of course, that such a Com- 
mission will call upon the leaders of our Army and Navy 

(Concluded on page 8) 
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great suddenness and at a great dis- 
tance mean that it is no longer safe to 
wait until war breaks out to begin the 
intensive training of our armies. These 
factors, I take it, have all been influ- 
ential in leading the military experts to 
the conclusion that a year of military 
training is needed to provide a con- 
tinuously replenished reservoir of men 
who could be quickly called to arms for 
effective military service at threat of 
war. 

I believe the main features of the 
proposal for a year of universal military 
training are well known. The plan is 
flexible in that this training may be 
taken by a young man at any time dur- 
ing an interval of four or five years in 
order to make the most convenient ad- 
justment after completing secondary 
school education and before entering 
college or taking a job. There are to be 
no exemptions except for mental or ex- 
treme physical disability, and those who 
are physically below par will be trained 
in jobs contributing to the military ef- 
fort, along lines fitted to their physical 
and intellectual capacities. It is em- 
phasized that this proposal is for mili- 
tary training and not for military serv- 
ice: these young men could not be 
called to actual military duty except by 


special act of Congress in time of emer- 


gency. 

There are of course many arguments 
pro and con with respect to the proposal 
for universal military training. They 
have been much discussed. Some ap- 
pear to me to be strong and some weak 
or fallacious on both sides. I can state 
only my own position by saying that ] 
recognize the need for military pre- 
paredness. I have tried to evaluate the 
arguments for and against universal 
military training, and have come to my 
own personal judgment that this plan 
is an advisable move to secure a situa. 
tion which we need to have. 


No Exemptions 


Some of my colleagues, impressed as 
I have been with the great value of 
scientific and engineering skill in con- 
tributing effectiveness to our armed 
forces, have argued that scientists and 
engineers should be exempt from any 
universal military training. They back 
up their argument by pointing out the 
very critical shortage of such personnel 
to meet both the military and peace- 
time requirements which we can see 
ahead. I ‘recognize a real force in this 
argument, which can also be made for 
young men going into the medical pro- 


National Security and Military Training 


(Continued from page 4) 


tession, for men in agriculture, indus- 
trial production, and all other essential 
activities. The difficulty with this argu- 
ment, as I see it, is that once it is ac- 
ceded to for any one group, the pres- 
sure cannot be resisted to grant similar 
exemption to many other groups, and 
the military training program hence 
breaks down. It seems to me best there- 
fore to: carry out the program without 
exemptions. 

Another argument against the plan is 
one with which I have much less sym- 
pathy. It is that the year spent in mili- 
tary training would be a waste of time, 
particularly for any young man who is 
planning to go ahead with a profes- 


sional or other education. This objec- - 


tion seems to me ill-founded on two 
counts. 

In the first place, very many of the 
most successful and effective profes- 
sional men—scientists, engineers, doctors 
or what not—interrupted their educa- 
tional careers to work at some job or 
other to earn the money with which to 
proceed. On the whole I am convinced 
that they were strengthened by this 
work. I have often wished that far 
more of our young students in college 
could be induced or forced to put in a 
year of serious non-academic work. 
They would come out of it with greater 
maturity, more realistic social adjust- 
ment, and greater determination to make 
the best use of their future educational 
opportunities. 

In the second place, the year of mili- 
tary training, as now outlined by the 
irmed forces, incorporates a consider- 
ible amount of useful educational ex- 
perience. A large portion of it has to 
do with learning to understand equip- 
ment and how to use it, and how to 
work with precision in an organization, 
both of which are useful elements in 
any young man’s education. 

For these reasons therefore I do not 
believe that a year’s loss of time in get- 
ting through college or getting estab- 
lished in a job is a very serious objec- 
tion in comparison to the values of the 
year of military training from a national 
security standpoint and to the inherent 
values of the year of training as a par- 
tially compensating by-product. 

One further argument against uni- 
versal military training is that the meth- 
ods of warfare change so rapidly that 
the training given in any one year may 
be obsolete a few years hence. This 
argument I believe to be illogical. The 
same type of argument would say that 
we should not train an electrical engi- 


neer at M.I.T. today because some of 
the techniques of engineering practice 
may be different five or ten years hence. 
Actually, details may change and new 
elements may be introduced into the 
picture, but the fundamentals do not 
change so much, and anyone with the 
fundamental training can pick up the 
developments of the next five years with 
relative ease and in a short time. In 
any case, an effective army could be 
mobilized and trained in far shorter 
time if it drew upon young men who 
had had the year of military training 
within the preceding ten years, than if 
the whole military strength had to be 
built up out of raw recruits after the 
emergency was upon us. 


Freedom and Discipline 


While I believe that the basic argu- 
ment for universal military training must 
be founded upon military value and 
aimed at national security, there ‘are 
several social values which are inci- 
dental but which still seem to me to be 
of considerable importance. I think, 
for example, of the concern which has 
steadily grown over the last twenty 
years with respect to the undisciplined 
character of many of our young men, 
particularly in the big cities and under 
the influence of the inevitable gangs. 
Not all boys’ gangs are vicious. Among 
my prized recollections of boyhood are 
my adventures as a member of the 
“North End” gang of a small city, where 
I believe that the things which we 
learned about human natuze and team 
play far overweighed whatever inci- 
dental destruction we may have 
wrought on the neighbors’ property or 
on the pride of our rival gangs, How- 
ever, the problem of youth in cities 
and towns is a serious one, especially 
since our increased technical productive 
power has resulted in leaving more 
and more leisure time. By and large I 
believe that a year of miltary training 
under good officers and with a sound 
program could have a very wholesome 
influence on the succeeding generations 
of our young men. Since this is an im- 
portant educational matter, I should 


' like to discuss it in a little more detail, 


as to discipline and ideals. 

Discipline. To be a stable and et- 
fective citizen requires a nice balance 
between freedom and initiative on the 
one hand, and discipline on the other. 
In this modern age we scarcely need to 
make an argument for freedom and ini- 
tiative because certainly the youth of 
our country, by and large, have a great 
deal of both. The serious question, in 
fact, is whether they do not have too 
much freedom and too little discipline 


(Concluded on page 8) 
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National Security 
(Concluded from page 6) 


to be the most effective possible mem- 
bers of society. 

It is only the man who lives entirely 
alone who has complete personal free- 
dom. Every social contact requires some 
adjustment, and every effective adjust- 
ment is a discipline. I believe that one 
year in the stage between youth and 
manhood spent in the universal military 
training program would pay good divi- 
dends in this matter of discipline. It 
would develop fundamental habits of 
promptness and precision, it would de- 
velop the ability to work as part of an 
organization, it would develop the atti- 
tude of teamwork which I think is one 
of the best examples of what is meant 
by real discipline. A football team, for 
example, is disciplined down almost to 
the last reaction and motion. It is 
trained so that the most. fundamental 
actions are gone through automatically, 
smoothly, swiftly and without thought 
It is this very discipline and automatic 
character of action which leaves the 
football player free to concentrate his 
attention on the new and unusual fac- 
tors in the game where quick and in- 
telligent handling determines the suc- 
cess of the play. 

Discipline in the sense in which I am 
using it does not mean subjection of 
the individual. It means smooth and 
automatic action by the individual in 
his routine situation so that he can be 
free to give attention to the new and 
unusual problems which may face him. 
It is this type of discipline which is 
fundamental in an army and it is this 
element of training and character which 
I believe a year of universal military 
training would strengthen in our on- 
coming generations of citizens. 

Character. If there is one teature 
which is important above all others in 
a soldier it is character. This word con- 
notes many qualities, such as skill, ac- 
curacy, perserverance, promptness, ef- 
ficiency, good sportsmanship, fair play. 
honesty, loyalty, and similar virtues. 
These are all important attributes of a 


good soldier. They are therefore, all of . 


them, qualities which a competent pro- 
gram of universal military training 
would include as objectives in its train- 
ing program. Some of these qualities 


would not be taught by classroom meth- _ 


ods but would be by-products, depend- 
ing upon the personal example of offi- 
cers, upon the result of such recrea- 
tional and educational features as could 
be devised to enrich the life of the 
young trainee, and probably above all 
upon the natural outgrowth of healthy 
young men drawn predominantly from 


homes and towns ot good environment 
working hard together at a job. 

Idealism. Most important of all to a 
man, or to an army, or to a country, 
are the ideals which motivate them. 
It is these ideals, more than anything 
else, that determine what is commonly 
called morale. One of the most impor- 
tant aspects of successful military train- 
ing therefore must be the inculcation 
of proper ideals. It is these ideals, for 
example, that a soldier means when 
he asks, “What am I fighting for?” or 
tells the world that he is fighting for 
such and such a cause. The most power- 
ful military weapon ever devised in his- 
tory has been the “cause” for which 
the army has fought. In America™ this 
“cause” would mean all of the things 
which we prize and cherish in American 
life and in the American ideal of a land 
of freedom and opportunity. 

This subject of ideals and morale is 
so important to an army that it would 
have to be an important concern of 
those charged with planning and carry- 
ing out a program of military training. 
Of course, its background is found in the 
home and in all the work of the pub- 
lic schools and in the church. These are . 
essential and quite basic. Nevertheless, 
there is surely something which can be 
gained by a year of concentrated effort 
in which all the young men of a given 
age group in the country will be simul- 
taneously working and training to- 
gether for the basic purpose of defend- 
ing something, when that something is 
the ideals of their country. 

Putting all of the above things to- 
gether, it seems to me that out of a 
program of universal military training 
aimed primarily at national security 
would come secondarily as a by-product 
an exceedingly valuable and wholesome 
development of attitude on the part of 
group after group of oncoming young 
citizens. I think of this in contrast, for 
example, to the disintegrating influences 
on character which lax discipline, lack 
of objective, subversive leadership and 
too much free time so often make pos- 
sible, and which frequently react on 
teen-age youth in many of our towns 
and cities. Military training would be a 
good “antidote.” 

Finally, I would say a word about 
the timing of the inauguration of uni-- 


‘versal military training. On this point 


| differ with certain of my very es- 
teemed academic colleagues, for 1 do 
not believe that consideration of the 
subject should be postponed until we 
have settled down to peaceful pursuits 
after the war. I believe that the sound- 
est decisions are likely to be made in 
times of stress, whether in an indi- 
vidual or in a national group. There is a 


time ot letdown, and this in my judg- 
ment is the worst of all times in which to 
make an important decision, particularly 
if this decision should call for some 
exertion and perchance for some sacri- 
fice. I believe therefore that the uni- 
versal military training question should 
be faced reasonably soon and not post- 
poned until the time of letdown after 
the war. 

Whatever the decision on this ques- 
tion may be, there is one basic thing on 
which I hope we shall not fail. It is that 
we should have the courage td do what- 
ever needs to be done after this war to 
insure, as far as possible and at almost 
any cost, that still another world war 
will be made impossible, and that we 
may strive for this objective with such 
determination that we shall not allow 
minor differences of opinion or compli- 
cations to deter us from the main objec- 
tive, which is a world with the greatest 
possible assurance of peace. opportu- 
nity and freedom. 


Think Before You Act 
(Concluded from page 5) 


tor testimony and advice regarding the 
nation’s needs. We believe that the ap- 
pointment of such a Commission will 
elicit broad discussion of the issues in- 
volved. From the report of the Commis- 
sion we should expect sound guidance 
in the development of a national policy 
which will assure the national defense 
and which will have the understanding 
support of our people. 
THE COMMITTEE ON YOUTH PROBLEMS, 
AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 
Henry I. Harriman, Chairman 


Military Training Bills 
(Concluded from page 2) 


Guard of the United States or the Naval 
Militia, from being ordered or called to 
active duty therein by appropriate Act 
of Congress. 

SEC. 4. After the period of reserve 
enrollment prescribed in Section 3 no“, 
man shall be subject to compulsory 
military service except when the Con- 
gress shall have declared a_ national 
emergency requiring such service, and 
then only under such conditions as the 
Congress may prescribe. dl 

SEC. 5. Any person who shall vio- 
late any of the provisions of this Act, .’ 
or regulations made pursuant thereto, 
shall, upon conviction thereof, be pun- 
ished by imprisonment for not more 
than one year or a fine of not more 
than $1,000, or by both such fine and 
imprisonment. 
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and DEBATER 


Democracy thrives on debate... 


By LIONEL CROCKER 


Professor of Speech, Denison University 


ITLER in 1934 declared that criticism 
had no place in his type of society. 
To Hitlers, who claim infallibility, there is 
no need of opposition. Yet, what might have 
happened if there had been a strong vocal 
opposition, expressed in discussion and de- 
bate, in the Reichstag in 1939 when Hitler 
decided to invade Poland is interesting to 
contemplate. 
In these days of administrative law and 
the development of bureaus and boards 


which do not publicly debate and decide, 
but which investigate and administer, we 
are apt to forget that opposition is necessary 
to the democratic process. The decision is 
more slowly arrived at, but it is surer. All 
interested parties share in the decision and 
are responsible for its implementation. 
Now, how can these ex-parte views be 
reconciled and the truth determined? The 
answer is simple. The essential thing is to 
require each expert to present his case in 
the presence of the others — subject to open 
rebuttal. This is the recognized method of 


(Continued on page 2) 


HE News Letter of the Educational Press As- 


states: — 

“Use of the atomic bomb has all but shat- 
tered hopes of those who had planned to con- 
tinve their fight for enactment of compulsory 
military training in peace. 

“An Associated Press survey of Congress- 
men’‘s opinions shows that many of the backers 
of this controversial legislation will abandon 
their efforts to see it through. 

“ ‘We had a fighting chance up to about a 
month ago,’ one of the most ardent backers of 
postwar conscription told the Associated Press. 
Sines then, growing opposition on the part of 
the public has caused the Congress to delay 
action. The recent use of the atomic bomb, mak- 
ing large bodies of trained men as ineffectual 
as untrained, is said to have ruined all chances 
fer the legislation even to be considered seri- 
ously when Congress reconvenes in the Fall. 

“President Truman at a recent press confer- 
ence indicated his preference for a voluntary 


system of military training. He promised to 
elaborate his views later.” 


ATOMIC BOMB VS. MILITARY TRAINING? : 


sociation of America, dated August 25, 1945, - 


. Similar statements have been made before— 


However that. may be, don’t believe for a 
minute that the advent of the atomic bomb 
means that our 1945 debate question is not still 
@ good one. It is a better question today than 
it was when the high schools of the country 
selected it! We can now discuss a peacetime 
proposal in times of peace. Pending Congres- 
sional action has little to do with the debata- 
bility of the topic. It is still a live public issue 
to which Americans are devoting much thought 
and time. 

The nub of the E.P.A. statement lies in the 
unqualified assertion that “the atomic bomb 
makes large bodies of trained men ineffectual.” 
This is certainly in the realm of debatability. 


when the first tank was made, for example; 
when poison gas was first used; probably when 
gun powder was invented. Here it is again. We 
forget that infantrymen bled and died to win 
the bases from which the bombs were launched. 
Large numbers of trained men will be needed 
to keep the peace or to restore it if we should 
fail again. We are debating one kind of pro- 
gram for this training. Let's get ahead with the 
question. 
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reconciling conflicting expert views in our courts. and by this 
method, issues just as complicated and technical as the is- 
sues between land, sea and air experts are decided daily. 

“Open rebuttal” here is the key. Every one who speaks 
must be made to justify, to defend or to deny. 

There can be no free society without an attempt to find 
the truth through discussion and debate. Office holders must 
seek votes. In seeking votes, they are tempted to peddle only 
palatable sides of questions. However, if our democratic so- 
ciety is to survive, the doctors of the political scene must 
no more lie to the constitutent than M.D.s should lie to their 
patients. One way to insure getting the truth is to teach 
the rank and file of our citizens how to discuss and debate, 
how to recognize issues, how to weigh alternative solutions. 

The issues in public questions are difficult to discover. 
A presidential campaign is an attempt to uncover and de- 
bate the issues. We can not blithely assume that the processes 
of discussion and debates are learned without effort. 

Up to now, debate practice has usually been reserved for 


. students with high LQ.s. Our high schools and colleges 
must be organized to get the average student on his feet _ 


to question, to defend and to justify. Too much education 
has been of the pouring-in variety and not enough of the 
giving-out. The average student has no opinions; and if 
he has, he cannot express them. How can an American be 
a good citizen if he cannot discuss and debate? 

We must turn the dining table into a discussion table. 
Right now we should be discussing up and down the land 
the question of a peace time military training, world or- 
ganization, the nature of a just and durable peace, the ques- 
tion of free'enterprise, the matter of jobs for returning sol- 
diers, full employment, housing, medical care, etc. Are these 
questions being discussed in the homes, the churches, the 
schools, and colleges? 


Young people’s societies in the churches have done a 
fairly good job through the years in training their young 
people to take part in their meetings. And the churches must 
continue to do this. 

The leaders in the national scene have been debaters in 
college. Wendell Willkie debated at Indiana. John Bricker 
learned how to speak on his feet in Big Ten debates for - 
Ohio State; Lowell Thomas taught young lawyers how to 
debate at Kent College of Law; Dorothy Thompson debated 
at Syracuse; George W. Norris claimed that his debating 
at Valparaiso was his most valuable experience in college; 
Senator Wayne Morse taught debate at the University of 
Minnesota; Congressman Karl Mundt taught debate at South 
Dakota State Teachers College; Rev. Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick debated at Colgate University. 

It is no accident that most Senators are lawyers. These 
men know how to discuss and debate. Business men and 
engineers, doctors and scientists must be taught how to dis- 
cuss and debate so that they can help run the Government 
and thus save us from government by one group. 

Evidence that engineering schools are waking up to the 
possibilities is seen in their moving from a four to a five- 
year course in which 20 per cent of the courses must be in 
the liberal arts. Case School of Applied Science and Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology are emphasizing debate 
training. 

How obvious is the need for the schools and colleges to 
teach every boy and girl how to be able to differ without 
being disagreeable, to be able to defend and attack with the 
spoken word, to know how to state a point and prove it, to 
know the difference between evidence and contention. It 
is not enough to teach the youth to repeat like a parrot the 
Bill of Rights; they must be able to defend it by word of 
mouth, Let us train defenders of Democracy against all 
ccmers. 

The business world stood in admiration at Wendell Will- 
kie’s performance when he was grilled by New Deal law- 
yers. Willkie was trained to give and take arguments in 
college debating. Like Abraham Lincoln, he rose to national 
prominence because he could handle public issues ade- 
quately on the platform. 

The Baxter report on the curriculum in liberal arts col- 
leges in the postwar world places first among its recom- 
mendations the inclusion of courses in the written and 
spoken word. The importance that the armed services put 
upon the ability to speak tn public on the part of its officer 
candidates has awakened the academic world to a neglected 
area. 

But this skill in discussion and debate must not be re- 
served for college students. We are told that 70 per cent of 
American fighting men have had less than‘a high school edu- 
cation. The process of learning to think and speak on one’s 
feet must begin early in the curriculum. 

In ancient Greece, discussion and debate were so impor- 
tant that Aristotle wrote one of his best treatises on forensics. 
Hitler devoted a chapter in Mein Kampf to “The Spoken 
Word.” He knew its value as a weapon of propaganda. In 
modern America, let us have our rank and file learn how 
tc challenge every would-be dictator from every platform, 
in the committee room, on the street corner, in the frater- 
nity house, in the college classroom, and around the dining- 
room table. 

Democracy must have opposition to bring out the truth. 
Let’s teach our. boys and girls how to voice their opposition. 
Let’s teach them how to break their silence because they 
know how to debate and discuss. 


Reprinted by permission from The Gavel of Delta Sigma Rho, 
May, 1945. 
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What One Year’s 
Training Means 


Both sides, in debating Compulsory 
Peacetime Military Training, will argue 
throughout the year concerning the 
type of military training which will be 
involved under the affirmative plan. 
There is no “official” plan to consider 
but the issue is unavoidable. Here are 
two charts, recently issued by the War 
Department, which should be of some 
help. They indicate what responsible 
members of the army and navy believe 
might be an acceptable plan of training 
under a compulsory peacetime policy. 
The type of training and the distribu- 
tion of time suggested here should be 
valuable in debating this question. 
Even in a debate in which no specific 
“plan” is discussed this type, of mate- 
rial will keep the argument from be- 
coming too theoretical. 

Charts by courtesy of War and Navy 
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College Presidents Take Sides 


Pro 


con 


For Compulsory Training 


John G. Bowman, Chancellor, University of Pittsburgh 

Edwin S. Burdell, Director, Cooper Union 

Robert C. Clothier, President, Rutgers University 

Karl T. Compton, President, Mass. Inst. of Technology 

Thomas S. Gates, Chairman of the Board, University of 
Pennsylvania 

Ernest M. Hopkins, President, Dartmouth College 

Robert L. Johnson, President, Temple University 

Stanley King, President, Amherst College 

William Mather Lewis, President, Lafayette College 

Charles Seymour, President, Yale University 

Franklin B. Snyder, President, Northwestern Univ. 

John J. Tigert, President, University of Florida 

Levering Tyson, President, Muhlenberg College 

Blake Van Leer, Pres., Georgia School of Technology 


Against Compulsory Training 


Oliver C. Carmichael, President, Vanderbilt University 
James B. Conant, President, Harvard University 
Edmund E, Day, President, Cornell University 

Harold W. Dodds, President, Princeton University 
Rufus C. Harris, President, Tulane University 

Robert M. Hutchins, Chancellor, University of Chicago 
Frederick A. Middlebush, President, University of Mis- 


souri 
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February 8, 1945 
The President 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: 

LL American citizens are united in a common determi- 

nation that never again shall this country be found 
lacking in the military strength to insure its security. Edu- 
cators from every state in the Union have declared them- 
selves in favor of an adequate program of national defense. 
Incident to such a program is the proposal for compulsory 
military training. 

We whose signatures are appended to this letter believe 
that this proposition should be thought through now while 
we are conscious of the realities of a world at war. As a 
nation we are better able at this time to reach a wise de- 
cision on this important matter than we shall be after the 
war is over, when again we shall be lulled by a false sense of 
security. 

Contrary to the opinion expressed by some, we believe 
that the judgment of the people of the nation is now more 
sound on this issue than it will be after peace is declared. 
We know too well the reaction which occurs after a con- 
flict is over; the general desire to “forget it.” 

If adopted now, we believe that a sound plan for uni- 
versal military training will enable the United States to 
speak with greater authority at the peace table in favor 
of an international organization to enforce peace. 

Its adoption now will reassure the other peace-loving na- 
tions of the world that the United States proposes to co- 
operate with them in outlawing war and will not again 
retreat into’ isolationism. 

_ We believe that it is more fitting in our form of govern- 
(Concluded on page 8) 


January 24, 1945 
The President 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: 


N your annual message to Congress you stated that you 

were personally convinced of the necessity for univer- 
sa] military training after the war and intended to send a 
special message to Congress dealing with this subject. 

A continuing program of public education as to the re- 
quirements of national defense is certainly in order; but we 
challenge the necessity of urging the American people to 
act under the tensions of war psychology in order to bring 
them to a decision which, it is said, they would not reach 
under more normal conditions. 

We suggest that experience with the Prohibition Amend- 
ment indicates the unwisdom of attempting to determine 
long-run revolutionary policies in wartime. 

In our judgment present commitment of the nation to a 
year of military service is unwise for the following reasons: 

1. The proposal is not related to successful prosecution of 
the war; it is for peacetime conscription. Under the Selec- 
tive Service Act, which can be continued, present personnel 
needs of the armed forces can be met as far as the nation’s 
resources of manpower permit. The question under discus- 
sion is exclusively peacetime conscription. 

2. The adoption of peacetime conscription would be a 
revolutionary change in fundamental American policies; to 
effect such a change under stress of war is unwise. We sug- 
gest that a radical departure from the fundamental policies 
of our past should not be made under the emotional pres- 
sures of war. It is alleged in some quarters that unless Con- 
gress acts under the stress of war, compulsory military train- 


(Concluded on page 8) —- 
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Opposes Training 


Military Affairs during hearings on 
was for many years editor and publisher of the News and Observer, 
Raleigh, North Carolina, and latterly served as Ambassador to Mexico. 


R. CHAIRMAN and gentlemen of the committee, the 
propaganda for compulsory military service for Amer- 
ican youth is based upon three false premises: 
First, fear. 
Second, cynicism: the disbelief i in the ability of our civili- 
zation to rise out of savagery. 
Third, imperialism: the desire that Uncle Sam shall aban- 


don democracy. Let me hasten to avow that I belong to the . 


school of thought which holds with Washington, “In time of 
peace prepare for war.” I also am a Wilsonian who believes 
equally in the maxim, “In time of war prepare for peace.” 
One is the corollary of the other. As long as there are men 
and nations that live by the sword, there is the certainty 
that nations lacking that means of defense will die by the 
sword. 

Our country for decades was so favorably situated he 
tween the two great oceans it had little fear of invasion. 
That protection was lessened when submarines could stealth- 
ily enter our harbors before their presence was discovered 
and hurl deadly torpedoes to destroy our cities. It was lost 
when bombers in a few hours could fly from Tokyo and 
work havoc on the American fleet anchored in Pearl Harbor. 
Protected by the narrow channel separating it from the 
Continent, the tight little island of England was safe from 
invasion in all former wars, but was dangerously near 
destruction when flying robots wiped out thickly populated 
sections of London and made life a nightmare to millions. 
Only British supremacy in the air, aided by sea and land 
forces, prevented its annihilation. 


Lessons of World War Il 


The outstanding lesson taught by World War II is that 
the nation which commands the air is the nation that can 


rule the world. This is not to say that wars can be fought © 


and enemy countries brought under subjection and pun- 
ished alone by this new weapon sending its bombs hurtling 
on crowded cities, industrial plants, and railway stations. 
No complete victory can be won and garnered, as this war 
proves, except by aerial warfare with hand-to-hand fighting 
following the devastation from the air. 

I have lived through three major wars, having been privi- 
leged to direct naval operations of the United States in 
World War I. Study and experience have convinced me that 


Former Navy Secretary 


A Statement by the Hon. Josephus Daniels 


until we can replace war with effective international agree- 
ment as a safe substitute, our country must be well pre- 
pared against attack. But I put emphasis on the sort of 
preparedness this.war has taught will win victories, and not 
on the discredited broken stick of universal compulsory 
conscription. 

When the time comes to prepare for preparedness, the 
first step will be to unlearn the methods of the past and 
discard the archaic drilling, shut down munition plants 
making out-of-date weapons, discard the ancient tactics and 
strategy long taught in military schools, and look mainly 
toward the perfection of weapons of the skies. The “airy 
navies of the central blue” plus new weapons like the 
atomic bomb, will win the first battles of the future. The 
chief ships of the surface navy will be the aircraft carriers, 


and the chief fugction of the land forces to give the knock- 


out blow, follow up, and occupy. 

Mr. Chairman, my first introduction to compulsory serv- 
ice, and my revulsion from it, came in 1914, a few months 
before the outbreak of World War I. A very good friend, 
General Estoppinall, Member of Congress from Louisiana 
and member of the Naval Affairs Committee, called to see 
me on his return from France, where he had been on a 
visit to his sister. “I am glad to get back,” hé said, “to a free 
country where youth are not conscripted for military 
service.” 

General Estoppinall said the French hated the system but 
tolerated it because of the fear that Germany would again 
try to invade their country. That fear was well founded, for 
in less than six..months after that conversation German 
soldiers rushed through Belgium and threatened France. 
The French fought bravely against great odds, not because 
of the compulsory military service, but in spite of it. 


France vs. Germany 


The draft under French law provided for a 27-year period 
of military service. In World War I and World War II our 
American soldiers, who had never in time of peace been 
conscripted, went overseas with only a few months’ war 
training and, fighting side by side with the French, demon- 
strated that long, compulsory training did not make better 
soldiers. This is particularly true in mechanized warfare, 
where familiarity. with automobiles, tractors, and like ma- 
chinery makes it comparatively easy to go from peacetime 
to war without a long period of goose-stepping. 

The example of France, which in 1939 boasted the great- 
est and best-trained regular army, with long training under 
a compulsory law, certainly offers no good argument to 
adopt a system which did not save that army from rout and 
defeat in this war. French soldiers, without the blight of 


compulsion, would have given a better account of them- - 


selves. The draft system was tried and found wanting. 
The advocates of a compulsory law point to the early 
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victories of the Nazis as an example 
America should follow. The first thing 
Hitler did when he became dictator of 
Germany was to tighten up and enforce 
military conscription. All German males 
between 18 and 45 were drafted and 
forced into active duty for a period of 
19 years. The system called for the 
training of the entire youth of the 
nation. There was basic pre-induction 
service, discipline, and hardening of 
young boys in the schools. They were 
indoctrinated into the fake theory of 
being “the superior race.” 

It would be futile to deny that the 
German military force won important 
victories and imposed their will for a 
time from the Atlantic Ocean and the 
British Channel to the steppes of Rus- 
sia. Their victories were made possible 
more by early supremacy in the air and 
the utilization of mechanized ‘imple- 
ments of war more by compulsory 
goose-stepping. And the time came 
when the drafted Nazi soldiers, with 
long years of compulsory military serv- 
ice, came up against mighty armies 
from countries which had practiced no 
peacetime compulsion. The result is 
history. The citizen soldiers, quickly 
mastering the lessons of war in combat, 
came off victors. 

Certainly an examination of the re- 
sults of compulsory service in France 
and Germany gives no sufficient reason 
why the United States should abandon 
its century-old Americanism and adopt 
European militarism. Weighed in the 
balance — in the acid test of war — that 
much-vaunted system was found want- 
ing. 

It has not been suggested that there 
is need for drafting men for the Navy. 
It can obtain all it may need by volun- 
teers. Aviation will attract more men 
of their own volition than there are 
planes in which they can try their 
wings. There remains, therefore, as the 
only possible argument for compulsory 
training, the drafting of men to make 
up the land forces. At the most there 
will be need only for a small, compact 


land force. Every man that can be wise-: 


ly placed can be obtained by volunteer 
enlistment if there is adequate pay, 
with certain advancement from the 
ranks to those who show ability in 
actual service. 


A Spur to Volunteering 


Let me illustrate: When I became 
Secretary of the Navy in~March, 1913, 
Congress had authorized an enlistment 
ot 54,643 men. I found that the stren- 
uous effort to attract enough youths to 


. the number authorized lagged. I re- 


solved to find why the response to 
appeals to enlist did not secure enough 


seamen. I found it was due to four rea- 
sons: (1) The pay was inadequate; (2) 
the training, except in gunnery and 
engineering, was lacking; (3) a caste 
system denied the equality that is syn- 
onymous with Americanism, and (4) 
the door to promotion was barred. 

A new policy was adopted of a school 
on every ship, better vocational and 
elementary instruction, opportunity for 
advancement and promotion to com- 
missioned officer rank — not enough — 
and training in navigation by voyages 
that enabled all sailors to see the world, 


beginning with a voyage to Rome. - 


What was the result? In piping times 
of peace the full strength enlisted 
by volunteering. 

The call is not compulsory service — 
as un-American as Nazism or Fascism 
—but the practice of that American 
democracy in the military branches 


“which prevails in civilian life. The first 


step is promotion of the capable pri- 
vates to officer rank, and the utter 
exclusion of that snobbery which some- 
times created a chasm between the 
officers and enlisted men. 

A few weeks ago I chanced to be in 
a company of civilian officials and offi- 
cers of the Navy and Army when the 
discussion turned on the subject of 
compulsory military service. One civil- 
ian, who had come to Washington from 
patriotic motives to serve in an impor- 
tant post expressed the strong belief 
that our country should: at once enact 
compulsory military training legislation. 
He said it was the only guarantee of 
protection. As he proceeded with the 
old familiar argument first advanced by 
Bismarck, and later by Hitler, an ad- 
miral, who had not forgotten his Amer- 
icanism and who still has his feet on 
the ground, interrupted by asking: 
“How much would it cost to give this 
universal compulsory military training?” 

One of those present did say: “No 
matter what the cost, it will be cheaper 
than the two wars in which we have 
been engaged.” The admiral asked: 
“Did compulsory military service in 
France stop Hitler in 1940. And did it 
guarantee the peace you think that un- 
American system would insure for us 
when a warlord is bent on military 


domination?” That question remains. 


This admiral, whose practical devo- 
tion to true preparedness is a matter of 
record commented: “I have not forgot- 
ten the fundamentals of democracy I 
learned as a boy. Compulsory military 
service in peacetimes is contrary to 
those principles. Let us stick to our 
Americanism and we have nothing to 

You may ask me, Mr. Chairman, “If 
you do not believe in compulsory mili- 
fear.” 


tary service, what would you propose 
in lieu of it for preparedness against 
any possible foe?” That would be a 
proper question. No one ought to be 
against a proposed remedy unless pre- 
pared to offer a better one. If and until 
the United Nations, or a like inter- 
national organization has demonstrated 
its ability to prevent war, our country 
owes it to itself to be prepared. 


Large Navy Needea 


What is the best protection? My 
answer is thé same one I made to the 
Naval Affairs Committee while Wilson 
was in Paris negotiating for a world 
organization of a substitute for war. 
Unless and until such an agency could 
work satisfactorily, I urged the most 
powerful Navy in the world. The naval 
emphasis then was on surface ships. 
Today I would place the main emphasis 
on a Navy that flies, with adequate 
military strength on land and sea. Avia- 
tion has passed its infancy, but has not 
reached its stride. I would take leave 
to be strong in the air. If our country 
dominates the sky, no enemy can land 
on any part of our terrain. 

We will never dominate in war by 
dependence upon the draft. All we 
need to do is to provide the craft and 
accessories and young Americans will 
hasten to enlist, and the number of 
voluntary aviators will exceed the abil- 
ity to furnish them wings. We now 
have land and sea and air forces larger 
than we will ever need. Enough should 
be retained of all to guarantee national 
defense until time has demonstrated the 
size of each force that is necessary for 
our own protection and thus to con- 
tribute our share to an international 
police force. 

It would be the height of unwisdom 
to plunge into the expenditure of bil- 
lions to set up a mighty system which 
would invade every home at the behest 
of militarist or cynic. I have heard no 
reason or excuse for compulsory mili- 
tary service except from those who 
doubt the effectiveness of any world 
peace agency or those who wish Uncle 
Sam to become an imperialistic nation 
holding the weaker people in chains. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, the ap- 
parent sentiment for departing from 
American preparedness does not exist 
in the hinterland of America, among 
the men who reap and sow, or those 
who fashion implements and tools and 
machines in our factories, or in our 
schools and colleges. Most of it is 
pumped up. Outside of Washington 
and official military circles there is little 
demand for this radical departure from 
a system of government that has been 
our sound foundation in all history. 
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on Compulsory Military Training 


This bibliography consists of new material, ex- 
clusive of the items listed in the September issue 
of the Scholastic Speaker. Additional biblio- 
a material will be printed with each 


“Action Now on Conscription Training’ 


Urged by 14 College Executives.” W. C. 
Bagley. School and Society, 61:100, Feb. 
17, 1945. 
“American Armed Might.” H. L. Binsse. 
Commonweal, 42:302-5, July 18, 1945. 
“Another Fellow Who Was for Conscrip- 


tion: Hitler.”| Christian Century, 62:749, 


June 27, 1945. 

“Arms and the Peace; Reply to I. Lip- 
kowitz.” A. J. Muste. Nation, 160:315-16, 
Mar. 17, 1945. 

“Army Experience and Problems of 
Negro Education.” A. G. Trudeau. Educa- 
tion for Victory, 3:13-16, Apr. 20, 1945. 

“California Junior College Federation on 
Compulsory Training.” School and Society, 
61:85, Feb. 10, 1945. 

“Case Against Compulsory Military 
Service; Statement by Educational Policies 
Commission and Problems and Plans Com- 
mittee of the American Council on Educa- 
tion.” Parents Magazine, 20:17, July, 1945. 

“Case Against Conscription.” 
E. V. Stanford. School and Society, 61:- 
129-31, Mar. 3, 1945. 

“Combined Operation.” Time, 45:16, 
June 25, 1945. 

“Comments on GI Joe’ 's Letter by a Vet- 
eran of World War I.” School and Society, 
61:2385-6, Apr..14, 1945. 

“Compulsory Military Training.” B. L. 
Ullman. School and Society, 61:129, Apr. 
7, 1945. 

“Compulsory Military Training” (bibli- 
ography); compiled by S. O. Futterer. 
Education for Victory, 3:5-6, Feb. 3, 1945. 

“Compulsory Military Training?” Sym- 
posium Rotarian, 66:26-8, Jan.; 67:51-3, 
July, 1945. 

“Compulsory Military Training in Peace- 
time; Against Fundamental . Policy of 
America.” R. A. Taft. Vital Speeches, 
11:554-7, July 1, 1945. 

“Conscription and the Colleges.” R. 
Moley. Newsweek, 25:112, Feb. 12, 1945. 

“Conscription Hearings.” Christian Cen- 
tury, 62:726, June 20, 1945. 

“Conscription or Enlistment?” Nation, 
161:32-4, July 14, 1945. 

“Dangers of Peacetime Military Train- 
ing.” W. P. Kellam. School and Society, 
61:189-41, Mar. 3, 1945. 

“Do We Want Permanent Conscription?” 
J. J. McCloy; R. M. Hutchins. Collier’s, 
115:14-15, June 9, 1945. 

“Eisenhower on Conscription.” Christian 
Century, 62:854-5,.July 25, 1945. 

“Fallacy of the Lost Year.” A. G. Keller. 
Scientific Monthly, 61:85-9, Aug. 1945. 

“Function of Public Education in Uni- 
versal Military Service.” W. W. Carpenter 


and A. G. Capps. School and Society, 
61:161-4, Mar. 17, 1945. 

“Greatest Single Act of Statesmanship.” 
Commonweal, 42:348, July 27, 1945. 

“History and Hysteria.” R. Withington. 
School and Society, 61:173-4, Mar. 17, 
1945. 

“How the Jap Learns to Fight as He 
Does.” C. Pakenham. Newsiveek, 26:47, 
July 9, 1945. 

“It Is Time to Say No.” W. W. Sikes. 
Christian Century, 62:626-8, May 23, 1945. 

“Letter to Twelve College Presidents.” 
M. Bundy. Atlantic, 175:52-4, May, 1945; 
Discussion. 175:28, June 1945; 176:24, 
July, 1945. 

“Military Training: Should It Be Com- 
pulsory?” Seventeen, 35, August, 1945. 

“NASCMC and Westminster College on 
Compulsory -Peacetime Conscription.” 
School and Society, 61:101, Feb. 17, 1945. 

“National Power and Foreign Policy.” 
G. Kirk. Foreign — 23:620-6, July, 
1945. 

“New Plan for Compulsory Military 
Training in the USSR.” C. Bagley. 
School and Society, ao Oy June 9, 1945. 

“News and Notes: Peacetime Conscrip- 
tion.” National Education Association Jour- 
nal, 34:71, Mar., 1945. 

“Now or Never!” R. P. Patterson. 
Woman’s Home Companion, 72:17, Aug., 
1945. 

“Peacetime Compulsory Military Train- 
ing or Adequate Education?” Z. Klain. 
School and Society, 62:9-10, July 7, 1945. 

“Peacetime Conscription and National 
Security; Excerpts from Educational Poli-| 
cies Commission Pamphlet, Compulsory: 
Peacetime Military Training.” National 


‘Education Association Journal, 34:87-8, 


Apr., 1945. 

“Armies Do Not Start Wars.” Derns, 
G. H. National Republic, 22: 1-2, Mar., 
1935. 

_“Peacetime Military Training; An Army 
Private Asks Some Questions.” Common- 
weal, 41:462-4, Feb. 23, 1945. 

“Poll on Compulsory Military Training 
versus Better Education.” School and So- 
ciety, 62:21, July 14, 1945. 

“President Asked to Seek End of Con- 
script System; J. W. Martin, Jr.’s Proposal.” 
Christian Century, 62:877, Aug. 1, 1945. 

“Public-school Leaders and College Ex- 
ecutives on Peacetime Training.” W. C. 
Bagley. School and Society, 61: 51-2, 132, 
June 27, Mar. 3, 1945. 

“Shall We Have Universal Military 
Training.” A. J. Muste; J. W. Castles. 
Independent Woman, 24:98-9, Apr., 1945. 

“Soldiers’ Slant on Compulsory Train- 
ing.” E. J. Kahn, Jr. Saturday Evening 
Post, 217:27, May 19, 1945. 

“Studying Plan for Permanent Universal 
Military Training.” J. W..Wadsworth, New 
York Times, July 20, 1942, p. 8. 

“Superintendents Speak Out on Com- 


pulsory Military Service.” 1. A. Booker, 
National Education Association Journal, 
33:221, Dec., 1944. 

“Their First Look at Live Bullets.” A. 
Miller. Science Digest, 17:73-6, Apr., 1945. 

“Tomorrow’s Army and Your Boy,” H. L. 
Hopkins. American Magazine, 139:20-1, 
Mar., 1945. 

“To Train or Not to Train?” Time, 45:13- 
14, June 18, 1945. 

“Under What Banner?” J. S. Nollen, 
Nation, 160:210-11, Feb. 24, 1945. 
“U. §. Debates an Ancient Issue in 
Peacetime Military Service.” Newsweek, 

24:114, June 11, 1945. 

“Universal Military Training.” A. J. 
Brumbaugh. American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors Bulletin, 30:4, Winter, 
1944. 500-508. 

“Universal Military Training.” C. Ross. 
Political Affairs, 24:60-68, Jan., 1945. 

“Universal Military Training: Two Con- 
siderations.” E. O. Sisson. School and So- 
ciety, 61:332, May 19, 1945. 

“Universal Military Training; What the - 
Navy Contemplates.” R. A. Bard. Vital 
Speeches, 11:559-61, July 1, 1945. 

“Universal Service.” George Soule. New 
Republic, 111:787-738, Dec. 4, 1944. 

“Universal Training: A Middle Course.” 
American School Board Journal, 110:18, 
Apr., 1945. 

“Universal Training: A Must.” J. A. 
Wadsworth. American Legion Magazine, 
37:14-15, 40-41, Dec., 1944. 

“War Department and the Program for 
Universal Military Training.” W. L. Wei- 
ble, (Major General). American Associa- 
tion of University Professors Bulletin, 30:4, 
Winter, 1944, 491-499. 

“War on Military Training: Erroneous 
Ideas About Military Instruction.” J. A. 
McNulty. National Republic, 18:26-27, 
Mar., 1931. 

“Washington Front.” ‘Wilfred Parsons. 
America, A Catholic Review of the Week, 
72:168, Dec. 2, 1944. 

“We Must Decide: Should We Have 
Military Training for All Youth After the 
War?” (The entire issue is devoted to it). 
Educational Leadership, v. 2, no. 1, Oct., 
1944. i 
“What Kind of Training?” Collier's, 114: 
78, Oct. 7, 1944. 

“Why Postwar Conscription Now?” V. T. 
Thayer. Survey Graphic, 34:314-16, July, 
1945. 

“Why the War Department’s Rush?” W. 
P. Tolley. Christian Century, 62:394-5, 
Mar. 28, 1945. 

“Willard Straight Post, American Legion, 
on Compulsory Training.” School and So- 
ciety, 62:51-2, July 28, 1945. 

“Will Compulsory Military Training. Be 
Good or Bad for Our Boys; Poll of Experts,” 
ed. by A. Kornhauser. American Magazine, 
139:34-5, June, 1945. 

“Will Military Training Be Compulsory?” 
Raymond Nathan and B. P. Brodinsky. 
Parents Magazine, 19:22-23, May, 1944. 

“Will Peace Require Universal War 
Training: No.” S. A. Coblinta; “Yes,” J. W. 
Wadsworth, Free World, P. 47-53, Feb., 
1945. 
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IMPORTANT DATE! 


The National High School De- 
bate Broadcast for 1945 will be 
held Tuesday, November 20, 

- 9:30 p.m., Eastern Time, over the 

Mutual Network. At this time 
the American Forum of the Air, 
popular radio discussion pro- 
gram under the chairmanship of 
Theodore Granik, will be given 
over to young people. Four 
champion high school debaters 
chosen from all over the nation 
by the National University Ex- 
tension Association and the Na- 
tional Forensic League, will 
argue the current question of 
Compulsory Peacetime Military 
Training. The program, broad- 
cast from Washington, D. C., is 
sponsored by Scholastic Maga- 
zines. Speakers will be an- 
nounced in a later issue of 
Scholastic. 


Against Compulsory Training 
(Concluded from page 4) 


ing will never be adopted. This rests 
on a distrust of the capacity of the 
American people which we do not 
share. It is to imply that the American 
people cannot arrive at a wise decision 
on a great issue through the democratic 
processes after a deliberate debate. 

8. The basic issue is not compulsory 
military training but adequate national 
defense; peacetime conscription is only 
one element in a rounded defense pro- 
gram under modern military conditions; 
‘to adopt it under stress of war and have 
it prove unwise might jeopardize an in- 
telligent long-run defense program for 
the country. We submit that the basic 
issue is not compulsory military train- 
ing but adequate national defense for 
the future. We are all heartily in favor 
of whatever measures may be necessary 
to insure our adequate defenses and to 
give us military and naval strength 
cormmensurate with our international 
commitments in the postwar world. 

Compulsory military training is, 
however, only one of several measures 
in such a program. Adequate defense 
under conditions of modern war in- 
volves, for instance, a_ satisfactory 
scheme for basic scientific development 
and the training of personnel for this 
development. It also calls for a care- 
fully integrated plan for organization 
of our industry for military eventuali- 
ties. 

4, Clearly no one can now foresee 
the international situation when the 


war is over; it is therefore impossible 
te determine intelligently the extent of 
defense measures which will be needed. 
It is clearly impossible to debate fairly 
and intelligently while we are at war 
the relation af compulsory ' military 
training to future military necessity. 

5. The American people are fighting 
this war with high hope it will eventu- 
ate in an enduring peace. We all look 
for measures of international coopera- 
tion which will reduce the necessity for 
large-scale postwar military establish- 
ments. If, against the background of 
these great expectations Congress 
should prescribe a year of compulsory 
military training, large numbers of our 
people would interpret such action as 
meaning that we shall all continue to 
live in an armed camp. If the need for 
compulsory military training is demon- 
strated, many changes in the total econ- 
omy both in our technical efforts and in 
our industry would seem to be required 
for adequate preparedness. These 
changes would vastly affect our way of 
life. 

6. The decision on peacetime con- 
scription should be taken strictly on the 
basis of military requirements after the 


_ war; as educators we believe that argu- 


ments in behalf of collateral educational 
and social values of military training are 
unsound. With the great body of Amer- 
icans we all will support a year of com- 
pulsory military training if after ade- 
quate deliberation the nation is con- 
vinced that its safety requires it. But 
as educators we believe that the de- 
cision should be strictly on the basis of 
military necessity after the war. The 
arguments being advanced in behalf of 
collateral educational and social values 
of military training we consider er- 
roneous. Military training offers no real 
solution to national problems of educa- 
tion, health, or responsible citizenship 
in a free’ society. Moreover, we do not 
favor the control of even a year’s edu- 
cation of young men by the Federal 
Government. 

Until the postwar international situa- 
tion is clarified, it seems to us extremely 
unwise and even dangerous to commit 
the nation to such a_ revolutionary 
change in national policy as the estab- 
lishment of future compulsory military 
training. 


Caldwell Leaves Wooster 


Russell Caldwell, well known foren- 
sic coach of Wooster, Ohio, has accept- 
ed a position with the Speech Depart- 
ment of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. He will be missed in high school 
circles. It was largely his hard work 
that built one of the strongest NFL 
chapters in the nation at Wooster. 


SEND YOUR NEWS 


It is our desire to publish in 
the Speaker announcements of 
all important Speech events 
which are of primary interest to 
high schools. If you are holding 
a tournament or clinic in Janu- 
ary or February send us the in- 
formation at once. We will be 
happy to announce it for you. 
Let us know who wins the vari- 
ous tournaments in your area. 
Later in the year, we will look 
for the results of contests other 
than debate. eH 


For Compulsory Training 
(Concluded from page 4) 


ment to insure national security 
through a democratic plan of military 
training rather than through the main- 
tenance of a large professional standing 
army. These are the only alternatives. 
We believe that the maintenance of a 
large standing army is contrary to the 
traditions of our people and opposed 
to the best interests of the nation. 

The adoption now of a proper plan 
of universal military training involves 
no perpetual commitment. If out of 
the coming discussions among the na- 
tions an effective international plan to 


ensure peace should emerge, the Con- . 


gress would always have the authority 
to abrogate the military training system. 

For these reasons it is our firm belief 
that the proposal for a system of uni- 
versal military training should be con- 
sidered now; its advantages and dis- 
advantages carefully weighed and ap- 
propriate action taken without subject- 
ing the nation to those hazards which 
are involved in postponement. 


Military Training and Physique | 


Does military training build men up 
physically? Here is one answer. ASTP 
records for several thousand trainees dur- 
ing World War II show the following 
changes from beginning to end of a nine- 
month period of training: 


Height, increase .4 inches. 

Weight, increase 7.8 pounds. 

Waist Measurement, loss of 1.31 inches. 

Chest Measurement, increase 1.21 inches. 

Running one-mile course, 2 minutes, 30 
seconds reduction. 

100-yard dash, .7 minutes reduction. 

100-yard pick-a-back, 5.8 seconds reduc- 

tion. 

800-yard run, 5.9 seconds reduction. 

Push-ups, increase 17.74 times. 

Pull-ups, increase 5.78 times. 

Sit-ups, increase 45.8 times. 

Squat jumps, increase 40.2 times. 
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President Truman Asks 
Compulsory Training 


RESIDENT TRUMAN addressed a 

joint session of Congress October 23, 
asking it to pass legislation calling for 
a year of military training for all male 
youth. The direct quotations from his 
message which are given below contain 
his chief arguments. Newspaper and 
Congressional comment on the message 
will be found elsewhere in this issue. 


OR years to come the success of our et- 
forts for a just and lasting peace will 
depend upon the strength of those who 
are determined to maintain that peace. We 
intend to use all our moral influence and 
all our physical strength to work for that 
kind of a peace. We can ensure such a 
peace only so long as we remain strong. We 
must face the fact that peace must be built 
upon power, as well as upon good will and 
good deeds. 

Our determination to remain powertul 
denotes no lack of faith in the United Na- 
tions Organization. On the contrary, with 
all the might we have, we intend to back 
our obligations and commitments under the 
United Nations Charter. 

Indeed, the sincerity of our intention to 
support the organization will be judged 
partly by our willingness to maintain the 
power with which to assist other peace-lov- 
ing nations to enforce its authority, It is 
only by strength that we can impress the 
fact upon possible future aggressors that 
we will tolerate no threat to peace or lib- 
erty. 

To maintain that power we must act now. 
The latent strength of our untrained citi- 


zenry is no longer sufficient protection. It 
attack should come again, there would be 
no time under conditions of modern war to 
develop that latent strength into the neces- 
sary fighting force. 

_ Never again can we count on the luxury 
of time with which to arm ourselves. In 
any future war, the heart of the United 
States would be the enemy’s first target. Our 
geographical security is now gone — gone 
with the advent of the robot bomb, the 
rocket, aircraft carriers and modern air- 
borne armies. 

The surest guaranty that no nation will 
dare again to attack us is to remain strong 
in the only kind of strength an aggressor 
understands — military power. 

To preserve the strength of our nation, 


’ the alternative before us is clear. We can 


maintain a large standing army, navy and 
air force. Or we can rely upon a compara- 
tively small regular army, navy and air 
force, supported by well-trained citizens, 
who in time of emergency could be quickly 
mobilized. 

I recommend the second course — that we 
depend for our security upon comparatively 
smal] professional armed forces, reinforced 
by a well-trained and effectively organized 
citizen reserve. The backbone of our mili- 
tary force should be the trained citizen, who _ 
is first and foremost a civilian, and who be- 
comes a soldier or a sailor only in time of 
danger — and only when the Congress con- 
siders it necessary. This plan is obviously 
more practical and economical. It conforms 
more closely to long-standing American tra- 
dition. 
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In such a system, however, the citizen reserve must be 
a traihed reserve. We can meet the need for a trained re- 
serve in only one way — by universal training. 

Modern war is fought by experts — from the atomic scien- 
tist in his laboratory to the fighting man with his intricate 
modern weapons. The day of the minute man who sprang to 
the flintlock hanging on his wall is over. Now it takes many 
months for men to become skilled in electronics, aeronautics, 
ballistics, meteorology and all the other sciences ef modern 
war. If another national emergency should come there would 
be no time for this complicated training. Men must be 
trained in advance. 

The sooner we can bring the maximum number of trained 
men into service the sooner will be the victory and the less 
the tragic cost. Universal training is the only means by which 
we can be prepared right at the start to throw our great 
energy and our tremendous force into the battle. After two 
terrible experiences in one generation we have learned that 
this is the way — the only way — to save human lives and 
material resources. 

The importance of universal training has already been 
recognized by the Congress, and the Congress has wisely 
taken the initiative in this program. 

The select committee of the House of Representatives on 
post-war military policy has organized hearings ,and has 
heard extended testimony from representatives of churches, 
schools, labor unions, veterans’ organizations, the armed 
services and many other groups. After careful consideration 
the committee has approved the broad policy of universai 
military training for the critical years ahead. I concur in 
that conclusion and strongly urge the Congress to adopt it. 


In the present hour of triumphs we must not forget our 
anguish during the days of Bataan. We must not forget the 
anxiety of the days of Guadalcanal. In our desire to leave 
the tragedy of war behind us, we must not make the same 
mistake that we made after the first World War, when we 
sank back into helplessness. 


Proposes Organization Plan 


I recommend that we create a post-war military organiza- 
tion which will contain the following basic elements: 

First — A comparatively small Regular Army, Navy and 
Marine Corps; 

Second — A greatly strengthened National Guard and an 
organized reserve for the Army, Navy and Marine Corps; 

Third — A general reserve composed of all the male citi- 
zens of the United States who have received training. 

The general reserve would be available for rapid mobili- 
zation in time of emergency, but it would have no obliga. 
tion to serve, either in this country or abroad, unless and 
until called to the service by an act of the Congress. 

In order to provide this general reserve, I recommend to 
the Congress the adoption of a plan tor universal military 
training. 

Universal military training is not conscription. The op- 
ponents of training have labeled it conscription, and by so 
doing have confused the minds of some of our citizens, “Con- 
scription” is compulsory service in the Army or Navy in time 


. of peace or war Trainees under this proposed legislation, 


however, would not be enrolled in any of the armed serv- 
ices. They would be civilians in training. They would be no 
closer to membership in the armed forces than if they had 
no training. Special rules and regulations would have to be 
adopted for their organization, discipline and welfare. 

Universal training is not intended to take the place of the 
present selective service system. The selective service system 
is now being used to furnish replacements in the armed 
forces for the veterans of this war who are being dis- 
charged. 

Only the Congress could ever draw trainees under a uni- 
versal training program into the Army or the Navy. And 
it that time ever came, these trainees could be inducted only 
by a selective process, as they were inducted for World 
War I and Worid War II. The great difference between 
having universal training and no training, however, is that, 
in time of emergency, those who would be selected for 
actual military service would already have been basically 
trained. 

That difference may be as much as a year’s time. That 
difference may be the margin between the survival and the 
destruction of this great nation. 

The emphasis in this training of our young men will not 
be on mere drilling. It will be on the use of all the instru- 
ments and weapons of modern warfare. The training will 
offer every qualified young man a chance to perfect himself 
in some military specialty. 


Let us not by a short-sighted neglect of our national 
security betray those who come after us. 

It is our solemn duty in this hour of victory to make sure 
that in the years to come no possible aggressor or group 
of aggressors can endanger the national security of the 
United States of America. 
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Military Training in Twelve Countries Compared 


: Reserves Reserves 
Length | Further Subject to | Subject to 
Age of “Regular |ComPulsory | Call of Call by 
Service feces Training Minister Congress 
of War Onl 
In every debate on 18 2 Years Yes Yes Yes 

military training, refer- 

ence is made to the ex- 18 1'2 Years Yes Yes Yes 

perience of other coun- 

tries. This chart gives the 7 3 Years Yes Yes Yes 

main features of the . 

various plans which were 19 2-4 Yeors Yes Yes Yes 

in operation in ten dif- 

ferent countries before 20 1-2 Years Yes 60 Days a Year | For 3 Years 

the Second World War 

it permits comparison , 21 260 Days Yes 5 Days a Year | For 15 Years 


104 Days» 


18 Days o Year | Up to Age of 32 


1 Yeor 


30 Days ao Year JAt Need of Army’ 


nation valuable. 2 Voor 


Yes 8 Weeks Only in Wartime 


19 1 Year 


Yes . 90 Days Only in Wartime 


PROPOSED SYSTEMS 


No No No _ Yes 


GREAT BRITAIN MB 1 Year 


No 10 Days o Year No Yes 


Congressmen Turn Against Youth Draft 
Paul Mallon in Philadelphia Inquirer 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 14.—The thermometer in’ both 
houses of Congress went down to 32 degrees on the youth 
draft proposal of the Marshall report. No one said much 
about it, but their private expressions showed fresh en- 
thusiasm for a voluntary system. A rising sentiment for 
modernization ot the National Guard was evident, a method 
Mr. Truman is reported to favor. 

In the debate on liberalization of service pay, strong senti- 
ment was generated for a democratic way of operating the 
future Army. Congress seems turning that way. 

There was nothing in the Marshall report to make that 
tide stand still. The retiring Chief of Staff, for instance, said 
the principle he is advocating is “identica] to that of coach- 
ing a football team.” It is — precisely. But did you ever 
hear of a football team which was drafted away from its 
home for a year of service, on a fixed pay, and required to 
play? - 

If a man does not wish to play a military or tootball game 
he does not make a good player. He is a liability to team- 
work, a malcontent who goes grudgingly about his task, 
doing only what is required by authority he fears. In war 
most young men want to get in on the game. In peacetime 
it means sacrifice of their chosen work, their education, and 
a year of their lives away from home and they cannot see 
the need for it, especially when untried democratic methods 
might furnish the Army all the strength Marshall considers 
necessary. 


The democratic way of maintaining and training what 
we need for the utmost efficiency will require thoughttul 
attention of military authorities to work it out. Democracy 
always requires ingenuity to meet its problems. But it has 
not yet found one it could not solve. ; 


Compulsory Training Hit by Taft 
_ Howard Thompson in Ohio State Journal 


COLUMBUS, Oct. 8—Entorcing proposed peacetime 
compulsory military training would be “adopting the essence 
of the very totalitarianism which we denounce,” U. S. Sena- 
tor Robert A. Taft insisted in an address last night in King 
Ave. Methodist Church. 

Approximately 1000 persons, who attended the meeting 
spénsored by the local Citizens Committee Against Peace- 
time Conscription Now, heard Ohio’s senator describe the 
conscription proposa] as “a most serious interference with 


“education.” 


_ Arguing that such “a limit on treedom of the person in 
time of peace.” could lead to other limits on freedom, Sena- 
tor Taft said: 

“If we draft men, it is difficult to argue against the dratt- 
ing of property. I am opposed to it because we would be 
adopting the essence of the very totalitarianism which we 
denounce. The plan has been the weapon of aggressors or 
of small states surrounded by aggressors.” 

He asserted that it would teach a boy he must take orders 
from the state, adding: © 

(Concluded on page 7) 
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General Marshall Revives Issue of Training 


By Luther Huston 
in New York Times 


ASHINGTON, Oct. 13 — That part of the biennial re- 

port, published this week, of Gen. George C. Marshall, 
Chief of Staff, which failed of universal approbation in Wash- 
ington, was his cogent advocacy of universal military train- 
ing of a citizen army as the keystone of our future system of 
national defense. 

This is an issue, sharply drawn, which has Congress in a 
dilemma. Strong pressures close in on the legislators from 
proponents and opponents of a proposa: that would bring 
about a fundamental change in traditional American policy. 
Since hearings were held on Capitol Hill in midsummer the 
controversy has been more or less quiescent, but General 
Marshall’s forthright discussion of the issue in his monu- 
mental report brought it again to the foreground. 

The main fact that the Chief of Staff introduced into the 
situation was not new argument but the force of his own 
personality, standing and experience. Because of his soldierly 
competence and his personal selflessness General Marshall’s 
opinions command respect beyond those of any other ranking 
military officer. It is not easy to challenge the position of a 
man who faced and fought through to victory the tremendous 
problem of building an army that could smash Germany and 
cause Japan to sue for peace before facing the final test. He 
speaks with the voice of experience and authority. 


As the Situation Stands 


The situation into which General Marshall tossed his chal- 
lenge to the nation to take up universal military training “for 
the common defense” stands about as follows: ' 

(1) The May-Jurney bill providing a year of military 
training for all men between the ages of 18 and 22, followed 
by six years in the reserves, is pending in the House and 
Senate. The House Committee on Post-War Military Policy 
has recommended adoption of compulsory military training 
as a permanent national policy. Hearings have been held by 
Congressional committees and a vast amount of the ,testi- 
mony on both sides of the question has been placed in the 
record, 

(2) Aligned in support of the legislation are President 
Truman, the War, Navy and State Departments, the vet- 
erans’ organizations, the Citizens Committee for Military 
Training, the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
and sundry other organizations and individuals. 

(3) Challenging these persons, agencies and groups are 
the powerful labor organizations, the Americar Federation 
of Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organizations; the 
leading farm organizations, strong religious bodies of Protes- 
tants, Catholics and Jews, various educational organizations 
and influential educators, and an imposing array of actual 


- or self-styled leaders of public opinion. 


(4) In the middle is Congress, somewhat confused and 


obviously dreading the time when it must face the.issue but 


Chief of Staff's Report 
Adds Weight to Affirmative 


aware that the hour of decision is approaching. 

One of the arguments of proponents of universal military 
training, which they contend is not the same thing as com- 
pulsory military service, is that modern, mechanized total 
war makes the volunteer army as important for adequate 
defense as a Trojan horse against a B-29. Speed of mobiliza- 
tion, they contend, is the essence of future defense in view 
of the proved feasibility of overseas landing operations and 
mass attacks which would leave no time for training of an 
effective defensive force. 

Against this the other side argues that any military profi- 
ciency gained by a citizen army under the proposed training 
system would be dissipated rapidly by time and the con- 
stantly changing weapons and methods of war, and that true 
and effective national defense would not be served by a 


system which tended to encourage dependence upon mass 


armies instead of scientific attainments and resourceful mili- 
tary leadership. 

General Marshall said in his report, and others have sim- 
ilarly asserted, that a strong peacetime army is a deterrent to 
aggression; opponents contend that the seeds of aggression 
which brought about the war just ended germinated in the 
mass armies of the Fascist dictators. 

The answer of General Marshall and his supporters to 
their opponents’ charge that peacetime conscription would 
impose upon the country the kind of discipline that breeds 


and sustains dictatorships is that no dictator ever could use ° 


our peacetime armies because the conditions under which 
the citizen soldiers could be called into combat always would 
be decided by democratic process. 

Some assert that an adequate military force can be cre- 
ated and maintained in peacetime by volunteer method, Gen- 
eral Marshall and others scoff at this and say that by some 
system of compulsory training only can we’ achieve the mili- 
tary strength which we need in the world today. 


Reaction on Capitol Hill 


General Marshall counts the cost as well, and says the 
citizen army is far less expensive. He doubts that the Ameri- 
can people long would bear the financial burden a large 
standing army would entail. 

A disposition in some quarters to tee] that General Mar- 
shall’s report and arguments, plus the unquestioned esteem 
in which the Congress holds him, could be the factor that 
might tip the scales in favor of universal military training 
was quickly dissipated by the reaction on Capitol Hill. 

Washington consensus is that he has not changed any 
votes. In the words of one close and conservative appraise: 
of Congressional trends: “Compulsory military training is 
stil] a dead duck.” 
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Why Postwar Conscription Now? 


A Thoughtful Educator States 
His Views Against Hasty Action 


N January, 1918, Woodrow Wilson proclaimed his four- 

teen points in what Charles Beard describes as “ringing 

periods that flew on the wings of lightning to the remote 
corners of the earth.” 

Since nations of the earth were henceforth to live in peace 
and good will, Americans concluded they might safely beat 
their swords into plowshares and their spears into pruning 
hooks. There followed disarmament, isolationism, and 
passivism. 

No such confidence exists today. On the contrary, Con- 
gress is contemplating passage of measures that would com- 
mit the American people to a postwar program of compulsory 
military service... . 

All this suggests the importance of highlighting the issues 
that Americans must accept or reject. 


The late Secretary Knox, speaking for the Navy, and Gen- _ 


eral Marshall for the Army, advocated one year’s training at 
either seventeen or eighteen for boys who meet the essential 
physical standards. Measures introduced in the last Congress, 
the Wadsworth and the May bills, omitted provision for both 


conscientious objectors and the physically unfit. Our military - 


leaders state quite bluntly that they wish to assume no re- 
sponsibility for either a remedial health program or a system 
of general vocatioaal education. 


Security the Test 


Fundamentally we face two questions: 

1. Are we sufficiently certain at the moment of the char- 
acter of the peace to follow this war that our people should 
adopt extreme measures for national security now? 

2. Granted that a high degree of military preparedness 
is essential in the postwar world is compulsory military 
training the wisest policy to adopt? 

Stated thus, we can avoid befuddlement regarding the so- 
called educational benefits of military training. Let us be 
honest with our young people. If it be true that national 
- survival demands their sacrifice, why should we not look 
them squarely in the eye and request it of them? In any 
event, let us not be hypocritical nor try to delude them with 
false rationalizations, 

What are some of these talse “rationalizations?” 

First comes the argument for discipline. For example, 
Congressman Costello of the House Military Affairs Commit- 
tee stated: “The sound discipline of military training will 
produce a most salutary result in our youth who, too often, 
due to broken homes or inadequate parental supervision, 
lack all sense of discipline. In each young man wil] be em- 
phasized the respect for authority, attention to duty, obedi- 
ence to superiors, and faithful execution of orders.” 

Perhaps; but many will question the wisdom of imposing 
upon all young people measures that are at best applicable 


~- 


By V. T. Thayer 
Educational Director, Ethical Culture Schools, New York City 


to the few. Not all homes are broken, nor are all parents 
neglectful of their children. As we know, this offense applies 
only to the family next door! 

For the one immature individual who thrives under mili- 
tary routine with its regimentation and subordination there 
are many for whom this experience results in stunted, if not 
retarded, development. Indeed, the low state of morale in 
the training camps prior to Pearl Harbor and the disturbing 
moral conditions that frequently prevailed when men were 
off duty, are a logical result of peacetime military training. 


Civilian Discipline 


By ie large the discipline of the army camp is not calcu- 
lated to instill the qualities of character essential for respon- 
sible citizenship, The disciplined citizen takes his orders 
from within, not from without. The Greeks recognized this 
when they gave to the term “obey” the meaning “be per- 
suaded” or “to persuade oneself.” 

Military discipline is not identical with the requirements 
of discipline in civil life. Why should it be? The purpose of 
military discipline is to simplify action so that men can fight 
and kill efficiently, unhampered by disturbing inquiry or 
normal compunction. It is of a different order from the dis- 
cipline that -makes for intimate, wholesome, and satisfying 
relations between people in family and neighborhood, or for 
the more impersonal associations of business, professional, 
and political life. 

Compare, for example, the German and the American 
soldier. The German was the ideal product of military dis- 
cipline, the American not. And, for this reason, the American 
exercised an initiative and a resourcefulness totally lacking in 
the German. Harold Denny, writing for The New York Times 
from the Ardennes, pointed out that the American lacked 
utterly the abject subordination to authority so characteristic 
ot the German. The American, said Denny, is an individual- 
ist and, for this reason, he is less likely to be bewildered and 
discouraged by a new and unexpected situation. It is the © 
American’s self-reliance and initiative that enable him to 
carry on in desperate emergencies when he must think for 
himself. 

The value of compulsory military training as a means for 
discipline and character development is thus highly ques- 
tionable. 

We are told that military training will raise the level ot 
citizenship, The late Secretary Knox wrote that it would help 
young men “to find a purpose in life, a place in society,” and 
other enthusiasts have added that it would “promote a law- 
abiding citizenry ” 

On the other hand, sincere and competent students of 
human aature fear precisely the opposite outcome. For ex- 


(Concluded on page 6) 
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Why Postwar Conscription? 
(Concluded) 


ample, the distinguished sociologist, 
Charles A. Ellwood, holds that military 
training may render more violent such 
conflicts as those between capital and 
labor and rival racial groups. Thus, he 
states, “When the whole population has 
been trained to the use of armed force, 
they naturally resort -to armed force as 
a political weapon.” 

It is conceivable thai the routine and 
regimentation of the army camp will 
meet the mental hygience needs of a 
small number of insecure and immature 
individuals. This same discipline, to- 
gether with the cramming, learning by 
rote and the mastery of specific opera- 
tions without inquiry into underlying 
principles, will run counter to the needs 
of others. 

In one respect, conscription can con- 
tribute toward democratic understand- 
ing. I refer to the mingling in camp of 
young men from varied backgrounds 
and all economic and social groups. In 
Switzerland, we are told, this experience 
has exercised a positive democratic in- 
fluence. At best, however, this is but a 
‘rudimentary step in a genuine education 
for citizenship. 

Nor is there anything in the military 
camp designed to inculcate the habits 
and the ideals which constitute the heart 
of democratic procedure: the confer- 
ence method and the spirit of compro- 
mise, a willingness to talk things over 
and, in the course of discussion, to 
search for an understanding of the other 
fellow’s point of view. 


- 


Not a Health Measure 


The argument tha’ universal military 
training will raise the health level of our 
people is also at best an exaggeration. 
It is true an annual inventory of rejec- 
tions, with their causes, might serve a 
useful purpose. But to introduce mili- 
tary training for this purpose is both a 


_ costly and a complicated method of con- 


firming the fact that the barn is locked 
after the horse is stolen. 

The easy assumption that one year of 
military training can offset the failure 
of home, school, and community might 
encourage us to neglect health programs 
at their most crucial point — in the early 
years of childhood. It is in these years, 
rather than at eighteen and thereafter, 
that the health of our nation is deter- 
mined. Nourishing food, hygienic con- 
ditions in home and community, medical 
care, good housing, and a sound educa- 
cational and recreational program con- 
stitute the conditions of good health. 

And what of the emotional and social 
foundations of good health? Obviously 


military training cannot reach back and 
correct one of the most ominous and 
numerous causes for rejection from the 
army — those that originate in psycho- 
neurotic difficulties. For example, out of 
4,000,000 rejections between April 1942 
and March 1943, 30 per cent were 
ascribed to mental as distinct from phys- 
ical causes. 

There is no assurance, then, that com- 
pulsory military training would notice- 
ably improve health conditions for youth 
as a whole. Its benefits would undoubt- 
edly be restricted to those who meet 
the physical requirements of the draft. 
And it would affect only by neglect the 
health needs of girls... 


Each to His Last 


To associate general vocational educa- 
tion with military training is question- 
able from an educational point of view. 
It would take education away from the 
localities and the specific characteristics 
and needs of the civilian vocations. It is 
also a doubtful military expedient, since 
it would require military leaders to 
combine two quite different functions. 
The army realizes this and asks that it 
be permitted to stick to its last. 

And need I -nention the very real 
danger that conscription will foster the 
growth of powerful groups and estab- 
lishments, with huge investments and 
active interests in equipment and sup- 
ply, that would operate to retard the 
innovation, inventiveness and initiative 
demanded in modern war? In this con- 
nection we cannot afford to ignore the 
experience of France under conscrip- 
tion, where an entrenched bureaucracy 
opposed both new ideas and new mili- 
tary equipment. What leads us to be- 
lieve that we shall withstand better than 
she the corrosive influences of a military 
bureaucracy? 

It is by no means self-evident that we 
should have been better prepared to 
fight this war had we introduced mili- 
tary training immediately following the 
first World War. Who knows how badly 
this would have weighed us down with 
antiquated en and stil] more 
antiquated officer personnel? 


What Is Conscription Worth? 


Many distinguished .military authori- 
ties regret the official decision of the 
army and navy to take advantage of the 
war in order to force peacetime con- 
scription upon the American people. 
Liddell Hart in his book, Why Don’t 
We Learn from History? maintains that 
conscription does not fit the 
equipment, mobile operations, and fluid 
situations. of modern warfare. 

General Frederick C. Fuller, writing 
in the Encyclopedia Britannica, states 


‘that “conscription is the military ex- 


pression of an agricultural democracy, 
and when natives cease to depend on 
agriculture, it rapidly becomes a bur- 
den. . . . Military power today,” he con- 
tinues, “depends or the number of 
skilled mechanics, not only to manufac- 
ture war machines but to fight them. 
The advent of the motor-driven vehicle 
has re-introduced armor as an essential 
in tactical organization.” 

“The theory of conscription has run 
its course and is today out of date. A 
few years hence no conscript army will 
be able to face an organized attack by 
armored motor cars, let alone by tanks 
and kindred weapons. The fighting 
armies of the future will bé voluntary, 
highly professional and highly paid; 
consequently, comparatively small. This 
is the whole tendency of present-day 
military evolution.” 

John Fischer’s thoughtful article in 
the January (1945) Harper's on “The 
Future Defense of the U.S.A.” does not 
deal directly with conscription; how- 
ever, it does argue that defense requires 
not a huge military establishment but a 
relatively small army, a flow of fighting 
machinery as against a big reserve of 
equipment and munitions and above all, 
an indystrial plant operating at high 
efficiency and maintaining a generous 
of technically equipped person: 
nel... 

I have endeavored to show that con- 
scription is not a healthy measure to 
employ with our youth; that it is open 
to question as a military expedient. 


With Confidence and Courage 


I repeat, there is nothing in the evi- 
dence at present that warrants the deci- 
sion now that peacetime conscription is 
necessary.. We have not lost the war 
and we need not lose the peace. But 
the times are indeed critical. 

The United States occupies a pvsi 
tion of great responsibility. As our 
country goes, so the United Nations may 
go. We have pledged our loyalty to the 
Atlantic Charter with its commitment 
to collaborate in all efforts designed to 
bring about the abandonment of the 
use of force and, specifically, to “aid 
and encourage all practicable measures 
which will lighten, for peace-loving 
peoples the crushing burden of arma- 
ments.” 

The road thus pointed to is not the 
road of compulsory military training. 
Such a program is not good for our 
youth. Nor is it clearly the nost effective 
measure to insure adequate national de- 
fense. And national honor cannot afford 
it. 


Reprinted from Survey Graphic for July, 
1945, by permission of the editors. 
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MURCH, 15-year-old high 
school girl of Everett, Massachu- * 
setts, has been declared the winner of 
the nation-wide contest for the best 
statement of “The Case Against Peace- 
time Military Conscription,” sponsored 
by The Forerunners, a national high 
school youth organization. Here is her 
winning essay: 

“Next case!” 

“Democracy versus Peacetime Mili- 
tary Conscription,” 

“Your Honor. The detendant, Peace- 
time Military Conscription, an alien 
from totalitarian states, has plotted 
against the people of the United States 
of America, seeking to force upon them, 
himself and his ways of life. Therefore 
we charge him with illegal entry into 
the United States and conduct which 
is undemocratic in principle and dan- 
gerous to the national welfare.” 

“Guilty or not guilty?” 

“Not guilty, Your Honor. Peacetime 
military conscription is necessary to 
maintain peace and order within the 
United States. It will build up the health 
of the youth, ease unemployment, de- 
crease crime and delinquency, and 
prevent sudden military attack from 
without.” 

“Your Honor, the defendant, Peace- 
time Military Conscriptior., has nobly 
stated his case. What he fails to tell you 
is that the men who have been rejected 
in World War II would not have been 
made normally fit by one year of mili- 
tary training. Health rejections in this 
war were primarily due to childhood 
diseases and neglect during youth. 
Military Conscription would in no way 
alter this situation. An adequate pro- 
gram of socialized medicine would do 
far more for the health of the nation 
than unlimited military conscription. 

“The defendant has asserted peace- 
time military conscription will ease un- 
employment: Actually, it would have 
opposite effects. Conscription would 
take 1,250,000 men out of normal pur- 
suits each year and thrust an equally 
large number upon the public without 
employment. The changeover would 
disrupt schedules and create employ- 
ment tensions greater than those it 
would solve. The loss of manpower 
which would result in less productive 
employment by means of peacetime 
military conscription is contrary to 
sound economic procedure. 

“The defendant. has brazenly pre- 
tended that peacetime military con- 
scription would decrease crime and 


High School Girl’s Winning Essay 
on “Case Against Conscription” 


, juvenile delinquency. The facts dis- 
prove this pious pretense. Immorality 
and juvenile delinquency have had a 
rapid rise in every period of our nativnal 
life during which we have made large 
military preparation. In America during 


the present war, the increase of crimes 


per capita has been as much as three 
hundred per cent. We have no reason 
to expect peacetime military conscrip- 
tion to reverse these figures. 

“The defendant, Peacetimes Military 
Conscription, maintains that his way of 
life would prevent sudden attack from 
without. Yet he fails to explain how 
France, Poland, Yugoslavia, Norway, 
Belgium, the Netherlands and Greece 
were attacked and conquered despite 
their peacetime military conscription. 
Strong military preparations are an in- 
citement to sudden attaek rather than 
a safeguard against it. Large peacetime 
military preparations disrupt the na- 
tional economy and break down the 
morale of the people. 

“Furthermore, we wish to point out 
that the defendant is guilty of imposing 
upon American youth a system which 
is contrary to our free democratic way 
of life. He would arbitrarily force all 
American youth to postpone a college 
or business career and devote them- 
selves to learning how to kill their fellow 
men. The result of such a program is 
recurrent in military history. A practic- 
ing soldier is taught to think in terms 
of potential enemies whom he first 
learns to distrust and later learns to 
hate. Soon peace-loving youth become 
swashbuckling military aggressors. 

“Again, we wish to point out that the 
defendant, Peacetime Military Conscrip- 
tion, under the leadership of Adolf 
Hitler, caused Germany to embark upon 
a road of national ruin. The domination 
of the military clique in Japan will soon 
end with a similar disastrous result. 
Peacetime military conscription in the 
United States of America would eventu- 
ally result in a similar downfall of our 
nation. We dare not follow such a 
course. - 

“Your Honor, we think that we have 
proved beyond doubt that the defendant 
is an undesirable alien, seeking to im- 
pose upon us an undemocratic way of 
life. Indirectly he is plotting our na- 
tional downfall. In the name of democ- 


racy and the rights of humanity we beg, 


that the defendant, Peacetime Military 
Conscription, be judged guilty and ban- 
ished from the thinking of the United 
States of America.” 


Taft Speech 


(Concluded from page 3) 


“Our boys and people need less dis- 
cipline and more initiative and original © 

- thinking. It seems to me our freedom 
depends upon local self-government and 
the community deciding the type of 
training for our boys. It is the purpose 
of our school system and home life to 
build character.” 

Answering his own query on whether 
it is “necessary,” Senator. Taft said: 

“History does not show it determines 
the outcome of wars. It did France no 
good, It has not saved Germany, Italy 
or Japan. If the entire world becomes 
an armed camp, it would not be con-— 
ducive to permanent peace as far as I 
can see.” 

He insisted that the nation can get 
enough men for an army from volun- 
teers by “making it a reasonably aittrac-., 
tive occupation and profession.” He 
said there is “no definite idea” how big 
an Army and Navy are needed for 
peacetime. 

In conclusion, Senator Taft said: 

“I believe we should have a strong 
Army and Navy so we cannot be suc- 
cessfully attacked by any other nation 
but we do not have to throw aside our 
freedom to have it. Draft in time of 
peace does not produce a satisfied 
army.” 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


OF THE DEBATE WORLD. 


SPEECH CONTESTS RESUMED 


With most travel restrictions lifted, 
renewed speech contest work is sched- 
uled for expansion. Teachers are re- 
turning from the armed forces and 
much of the condensing of programs 
which has limited speech work for sev- 
eral years is.nearing its end. Thin tires 
and old cars are still factors to be con- 
sidered but the picture is definitely 
brighter. 

This looking forward to new services 
and types of activity is indicated in a 
recent newsletter of the Ohio High 
School Speech League. Here are three 
of the questions: 


1. Do you want a Debate Clinic in 
1945? 

2. Do you want a joint meeting et 
Ohio high school and college teachers 
of speech this year? 

8. Would you like to try the Okla- 
homa plan for forensic events whereby 
winners in any approved tournament, 
whether conducted by the OHSSL or 
any other group, would be qualified for 
the OHSSL finals? 

No such questions have been asked 
for years! It’s a fine sign of the times 


~ and an indication that speech work is 


once more assuming the position it 
merits. 

More debate tournaments and tour- 
naments for other speech activities are 
scheduled for this fall and Winter than 
in several years. Here is a partial list 
which will both indicate the increased 
activity and tell our readers where some 
tournaments in which they may be in- 
terested will be held. ~ 


Scheduled Tournaments 
1945 


Dec. 1, Novice Debate Tournament 
at Stow, Ohio 

Dec. 1, Debate Tournament at South 
High School, St. Paul, Minn. 

Dec. 8, Debate Tournament (three 
team limit), Ravenna, Ohio. | 

Dec. 12, Individual Events Swing- 
shift Tournament (4:30 p.m.) at Leh- 
man High School, Canton, Olio. 

Dee. 15, Macalester College Tourna- 
ment for High Schools, St. Paul, Minn. 

Dec. 22, Debate Tournament (three 
team limit) Chaney High School, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


1946 


Jan. 12, Debate Tournament, West 
High School, Waterloo, Ia. 

Jan. 12, Debate Tournament (three 
team limit) Struthers, Ohio. 

Jan. 12 or 19 (both dates have been 
reported) Eau Claire State Teachers 
College Annual Invitational Tourna- 
ment. Schools from Minnesota, Iowa, 
Michigan and Wisconsin are cordially 
invited. Write to Professor Grace 


‘Walsh, Eau Claire State Teachers Col- 


lege, Eau. Claire, Wisconsin for details 
and the exact date. 

Jan. 19, Individual Events Tourna- 
ment, Massillon, Ohio. 

Jan. 25, Luther College Annual 
Tournament for High Schools, De- 
corah, Ia. 

Jan. 26, Debate Tournament (un- 
limited), McKinley High School, Can- 
ton, Ohio. 

Feb. 2, Individual Events Tourna- 
ment, Wadsworth, Ohio. 

Feb. 8-9, Northwest Activities Meet 
tor High Schools, Gustavus Adolphus 
College, St. Peter, Minn. 

Feb. 9, Oregon and Conventional 
Debate Tournament, Massilon, Ohio. 

Feb. 12, Brindley Scholarship Tour- 
nament, State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls, Ia. 

Feb. 15-16, Debate Tournament, 
South High School, St. Paul, Minn. 

Feb. 16, Individual Events Tourna- 
ment, Lehman High School, Canton, 
Ohio. 

Feb. 22-23, Debate Tournament, 
Sioux Falls, $.D. 

March 1-2, Concordia College High 
School Tournament, Moorhead, Minn. 

March 2, Individual Events Tourna- 
ment, McKinley High School, Niles, 
Ohio. 

April 18-19-20, District NFL Stu- 
dent Congress, Lehman High School, 
Canton, Ohio. 

May 4, Freshman Tournament, all 
events, Wooster, Ohio. 

Directors of forensics as well as high 
school students who participate in de- 
bate and other activities want to know 
what is being done in other parts. of 
the country. 

Send us the date and other details 
concerning your tournament. They will 
be announced in an early issue of the 


Speaker. 


National Speech Convention 


HE annual convention of the Na- 

tional Association of Teachers of 
Speech will be held in Columbus, Ohio, 
December 27-29, at the Deshler-Wal- 
lick Hotel. There will be four meet- 
ings that will be of particular interest 
to high school forensic leaders and 
students. Three of these are to be held 
on Thursday, December 27, and the 
fourth on Friday, December 28. The 
programs, so far as available at press 
time, are given below. 


Thursday, December 27 


Conference on High | Debate 
Propositions for Next Year 


Presiding: H. G. Ingham, University of 
Kansas 

10:3G Announcements and Call to Order. 

10:35 Free Public Medicine, T. C. Bond, 
Niles High School, Niles, Ohio. 

10:5@ Missouri Valley Authority, E. W. 
Seaeeineien, University of South Da- 
‘ota. 

11:05 The Use of Atomic Energy, Grace 
Walsh, State Teachers College, Eau 


Claire, Wisconsin. 

11:20 World Government, Lloyd W. Wel- 
den, Maplewood High School, 
Maplewood, Missouri. 

11:35 Discussion 0. Debate Topics. 

12:00 Appointment of Committees. 


High School Forensics — Joint Ses- 
‘ sion, NATS-NUEA 


A Discussion and Evaluation of 
Organized Forensic Programs 


Presiding: Arthur Secord, Brooklyn 
College 

2:00 Opening remarks by the chairman. 

2:10 The Oklahoma Plan, Jack Douglas, 
Director, Interschool Speech Activi- 
ties, University of Oklahoma. 

2:25 The Michigan Plan, Donald E. Har- 
gis, Manager, Michigan High School 
Forensic Association, University of 
Michigan. 

2:40 The Ohio Plan, Bert Emsley, Di- 
rector, Ohio High School Speech 
League, Ohio 

2:55 The NFL Plan, Bruno Jacob, 
Secretary, The National 
League, Hipon College. 

3:10 Open Forum Discussion. 


Selecting High School Debate Topics | 


Presiding: H. G. Ingham, University of 
Kansas 


4: of Debate Topics. 
5:00 Balloting on Debate Topics. 


Friday, December 28 


2:00 p.m., Joint Session, NATS-NUEA 


Forum on Compulsory Military Training 
by prominent American leaders. Program 
in charge of Bower Aly, Univ. of Missouri, 
and H. G. Ingham, Univ. of Kansas. 
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SCHOLASTIC 


SPEAKER 


and DEBATER 


and Scholastic Magazines, originated in 
Washington, D. C. The original statements 


plete transcript of the 45-minute broadcast, 
including the discussion and the speeches of 
summation, may be secured by sending 10 
cents to Ransdell, Inc., Washington 18, D. C. 


4 

OUR 16-year-old students, picked as out- 
standing debaters in their respective sec- 
4 “i> tions of the country, discussed Compulsory 
ae Z Peacetime Military Training on the American 
° a Forum of the Air, Tuesday, November 20. 
a - The broadcast, which was sponsored by the 
g 4 National University Extension Association 
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Ann Kelly, Rockingham, N 


of the students are reprinted here. A com- - 


THE AIR 


MUTUAL ‘SYSTEY 


Highlights of National Broadcast 


CHAIRMAN THEODORE GraNik: Good eve- 
ning. Once each year, in cooperation with 
Scholastic Magazines and the National Uni- 
versity Extension Association, the American 
Forum devotes one of its programs to the 
youth of America—our future leaders — 
who come to Washington and present their 
views on an important issue of the day. 

The question tonight is: Resolved: That 
every able-bodied male citizen of the United 
States should have one year of full-time mil- 
itary training before attaining age 24. 

It is very appropriate tonight that we have 
as our guest authorities four students whose 


National Student ons sanigge 1945. Left to right: Donald Marston, Lewiston, Maine; 
C.; Theodore Granik, Moderator; Franklin Reed, 
Austin, Texas; Rod McPhee, Eau Claire, - 
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ages will make them eligible for peacetime military training 
if the system becomes law. 

And now here are the speakers: First, Rod McPhee of Eau 
Claire High School, Eau Claire, Wisconsin. Mr. McPhee! 

Mr. McPuee: We of the Affirmative base our case for uni- 
versal military training on national security. That there is 
need for some sort of defense program in our country, there 
can be little doubt, and we believe that universal military 
training is the best way to secure that defense. 


U. S. Caught Short 


We maintain the need for military training lies in the fact 
that we have been unprepared in our last three wars and we 
cannot afford to be caught again. Twice in a single genera- 
tion the United States has become involved in global wars. 
In both of these recent wars we were given time to prepare. 
Without this life-giving period of preparation, we should 
probably not be in the position we enjoy today, that of victor, 
At the very time we were assuring ourselves there could be 
no war, German armies swept across Europe. The security of 
the United States of America was saved by distance, by our 
allies, and by the errors of a prepared enemy; certainly not 
through our own foresight or ability to face the facts. 

It is common knowledge that had Germany invaded Eng- 
land after Dunkerque, her dream for world domination 
would probably have been realized. The same holds true for 
Japan at Pearl Harbor. American power has been the deter- 
mining factor in the course of the last two wars. We must 
now face realistically the fact that weapons available now 
and in the future make geography no barrier to an attack on 
the United States first. We must reckon with the probability 


that any future agressor will strike first against the nation 
which twice in our time has spelled the difference in the 
outcome of world-wide warfare. In the future we may again 
choose to rely on the chance errors and miscalculations of 
potential enemies, or we may choose to be prepared for 
future emergencies. 

Thus we see it no longer appears practical to continue 
what we once conceived as hemispheric defense as a satis- 
factory basis for our security. We believe that the best type 
of defense for our country, both from a political and eco- 
nomic sense, is universal military training. This military 
training would produce in a few years a reservoir of trained, 
capable men who would be ready to answer any national 
emergency. It is obvious that another war will start with a 
lightning attack to take us unaware, and we must have forces 
ready for immediate mobilization, Surely it is logical to 
assume if we have this military force prepared for an emer- 
gency, there would be far less chance of any nation attacking 
us in the future, and that, after all, is the basis of any defense 
program. 


_ Training or Regimentation? 


CHAIRMAN Granik: Thank you, Rod McPhee. 

Next, Ann Kelly of Rockingham High School, Rocking- 
ham, North Carolina. Miss Kelly! 

Miss KEtty: We, the Negative, in opposing the proposed 
plan for universal military training, do not wish you immedi- 
ately to conclude we are unpatriotic, obstructionist, isola- 
tionist, or pacifist. On the contrary, we, too, feel the future 
security of America and the peace of the world must be safe- 
guarded. We also feel that America must provide the leader- 
ship — the leadership we refused to provide after World 
War I—to insure these safeguards. 

To use the language of the sports world, we must not 
fumble or strike out. 

We agree with our opponents that the postwar world 
should be one in which the Four Freedoms are recognized 
and practiced, and that al] mankind will realize that we live 
in God’s world and will strive to build it as such. But in the 
event of emergency or aggressor threats, we disagree with 
our opponents on their plan to meet such dangers or provide 
efficient safeguards. 

First, as a peacetime measure we believe their plan is a 
step in the direction of regimentation and the practice of 
militarism which is un-American, undemocratic, and a waste 
of human values. It also reduces efficiency. We feel the pro- 
posed plan would be a concrete example of the old adage of 
putting a square peg in a round hole. 

Second, we come to our proposal. We propose that our 
Army, Navy, Air Force, and other branches of our armed 
forces be maintained in peacetime at a standard strength to 
be determined by the War Department under legislative law. 
In past years our armed forces have not been popular with 
the average American. This has been due largely to the fact 
that serving in them was a sacrifice. Why not make the dif- 
ferent branches of our armed forces popular to the average 
American, with increased earnings, favorable working condi- 
tions, a liberal promotion system, and such factors as will 


_enable a man to make a profession of army life? In this way, 


we believe standard strength could be maintained through 
the volunteer practice. 
(Concluded on page 7) 
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A= RVEY of recent polls on the question of Compulsory 
IX Military Training (see also Sept. 17, 1945 issue) is pre- 
sented on this page. These polls cover both civilians and mili- 
tary personnel and should be of interest to both Affirmative 
and Negative teams. 


American Institute of Public Opinion (Gallup) 


Public approval of peacetime military training for young 
men continues to fluctuate from 70 to 75 per cent of those 
polled by the Gallup Organization. The November poll was 
taken shortly after President Truman’s message to Congress 
asking for a training bill. 

The question asked was as follows: “In the future, do you 
think every able-bodied young man should be required to 
take military and naval training for one year?” 


Yes No No Opinion 
November eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 75 21 4 
. 70 25 5 


A poll taken in 1940 just before the Selective Service Act 
was passed found 68 per cent in favor of Selective Service. 

The present survey is the eleventh in three years to find a 
substantial sentiment in favor of the peacetime training meas- 
ure, The trend through the years, as shown in polls on a 
question similar to that reported today, follows: 


Yes No No Opinion 

63 23 14 
70 25 5 
70 24 6 
70 24 6 
75 21 4 


Breakdown by Groups 


The following table is a summary of attitudes among vari- 
ous groups on the Gallup poll. 


Yes No No Opinion 

By Party 
Democrats ...... 76% 20% 4% 
63 82 5 
By Age 
sac 72 24 4 
80-49 70 25 5 

25 6 


Professional and business...... 71 25 4 
Manual Workers ............. 73 22 5 
Union Members Only ........ 25 4 


What the Public Thinks 


Recent Polls on Military Training 


By Section 

New England & Middle Atlantic. 70 25 5 
East & West Central......... 69 27 4 
Far West e*eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 69 26 5 


Veterans’ Polls | 


Veterans of this war are overwhelmingly’in favor of uni- 
versal military training in peacetime, according to Gallup. 
This vote on the part of men who have had first-hand experi- 
ence with military life is even more in favor of peacetime 
training than the vote of the civilians. The results: 

“In the future do you think every able-bodied young man 
should be required to take military or naval training for one 


year?” 


Returned Servicemen 


“ Col. Arthur McDermott, Director of Selective Service in 
New York, announced December 3 that a large majority of 
returning servicemen are in favor of a year’s military training 
for young men 18 years old. 

His conclusions were based on a poll made over a two- 
week period as former members of the armed forces reported 
back to their local draft boards in New York after being 


- released under the point system. Of more than 25,000 ques- 


tioned, 22,926, or almost 87 per cent, were in favor of a 
universal military training law, he said. 

Of the 3198 veterans who disapproved of compulsory mili- 
tary training, 2059 gave reasons why. Most of these believed 
it would interfere with education. A number thought pres- 
ent military training would be antiquated in a few years 
while others thought the atomic bomb removed the necessity 
for large standing armies. 


The lowa Poll 


Compulsory military training as proposed to Congress by 


President Truman is favored by 66% of Iowa’s adults and 
79% of Iowa’s 15 to 17-year old boys, according to a recent 
Iowa poll, sponsored by the Des Moines Sunday Register. 


The following question reflects Iowa opinion on compul- 
sory military training: 
“Should Congress pass a law requiring military training 


for all young men between ages 17 and 20, as recommended 
by President Truman?” 


Iowa’s opinion on military training is about the same as 


last June when 65% of adults and 77% of the youth approved 
some sort of postwar military training. 
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Men Women Boys 
By Occupation Yes 68% 638% 79% 
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Editorial Note 


Case briefs, when given to a debate squad early in the 
season, are frequently used as a substitute for work by the 
individual debaters. We trust that by this time enough work 
has been done on the military training “case” to make good 
briefs valuable as a check on the work done thus far and as 
a stimulant for further reading. 

The following briefs were drawn by the students who 
were working on the national question for 1945-1946 at the 
National High Sehool Institute at Northwestern University 
last summer. They were high school students and their 
work was carefully directed by Professor Karl F. Robinson 
of the Northwestern School of Speech. 


AFFIRMATIVE BRIEF 


I. There is need for an expanded military policy. 


A. The United States needs a fairly large, fast moving 
armed force that can be called immediately. 


1. The United Nations Organization demands that all 
live up to their commitments. 

a. Provide a member of the Military Staff. 

b. Provide an air force. 

c. Provide armed forces on call of ‘the Security 
Council. 

2. If the United Nations Organization should fail to 
operate, the United States would still have need 
for this force. 

a. We must be ready to def€nd any one of our 
island outposts or any part of the continental 
United States. 

b. Defense consists, in these days of blitz, of an 
efficient air force and a mobile land force. 


B. The United States needs a large, well-trained reserve 
that can be mobilized in a minimum length of time. 


1. The United Nations requires this large force of the 

United States as a moral obligation. 

a. The members of the United Nations expect that 
we, as a member of the Security Council, will do 
our part to preserve the United Nations and the 
peace, 

b. An international organization that is to succeed 
must have a force behind it that is larger than 
any nation or combinatiorr of nations could ever 
hope to accumulate. 

e. As one of the few nations that might be able to 
contribute to this reserve pool, the United States 
is obligated to do so. 


2. if the United Nations should fail to operate, the 
United States would still have need for this force. 
a. In all probability, the failure of the United 


Briefing the Military 


Nations would be preceded only by a war be- 


tween major powers. 
b. In wars between major powers a aia reserve of 


manpower that could be put into the field with- © 


out too much delay has been a vital point. 
ec. In every war where there have been major 
powers involved, there have been increasing 
numbers of men used. 
(1) Four million men in the first World War 
from the U. S. 
(2) Eleven million men in this war from the 
U. S. 
d. In case of failure of the United Nations, the 
United States would have to do her best to pro- 
vide an adequate defense for herself. 


II. Compulsory Military Training will fill these expressed 
needs. 


A. We would have a fairly large, fast-moving armed force 
that could be put into use immediately. 


1. Our plan would still use the present army (stand- 
ing). 

2. In addition, we would have about 400,000 men 
who had just finished their year’s training and could 
be sent overseas if necessary. 

8. Estimates for the United States quota in the United 
Nations force run from 500,000 up. 


B. We would have a well trained, very large reserve that 
could be mobilized in a minimum of time. 


1. We would have anywhere from 5,000,000 to 11,- 
000,000 in a reserve that would have had one year 
of basic military training. 

2. With a minimum of time for a refresher course and 
a reconditioning program of physical education the 
men would be ready to serve. 

8. The present can serve for a framework upon which 
to build a large army from the reserve. 

4. The time element would again be cut because the 
organization, classifying, and distributing of man- 
power will all be worked out beforehand. 


Debate Topic for 1946-47 


The Scholastic Speaker and Debater for February 
4, 1946 will carry articles evaluating each of the 
debate topics which will be submitted to the high 
schools of the country for the national vote to de- 
termine next year’s debate question. The topics 
will be the ones selected at the national speech 
convention in Columbus, Ohio, December 27, 1945. 
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raining Question 


NEGATIVE BRIEF 


L There is no need for compulsory military training. 


A. There is no need for such a large force on immediate 
call as assumed by the affirmative. 


1. The United Nations doesn’t actually need that 


many men. 

a. Any war between small nations could be 
quelled by an international force of a few mil- 
lion men, contributed by the various nations. 

b. Any war that might require more men would be 
between major powers who could veto action 
against themselves. 


B. The United States does not need a very large, well- 
trained reserve in order, to mobilize quickly. 


1. The United Nations does not need this large con- 


tribution of manpower from the United States. 

a. Any war requiring such a huge reserve: would 
be only between major powers and they could 
veto any power against themselves. 

b. Instead of trying to outdo the other nations in 
armaments, in order to have a larger force than 
any combination of nations, it would be more 
logical to keep down the arms of the other 
nations. 

e. If by some unusual circumstance we might need 
this force, we wouldn’t need it immediately. 
(1) There are always signs before an interna- 

tional conflict. 

(a) The long line of trouble between Ser- 
bia and Austria and the various treaties 
for aid before the first World War. ~ 

(b) The Japanese in Manchuria, the 
Italians in Ethiopia, and the German 
internal mobilization for war. 

(2) These signs could be recognized and an 
emergency means for raising a large army 
could be issued, if necessary. 

‘(a) As Selgctive Service before this war. 


8. In case the United Nations failed there would not 


be a need for this large, well-trained reserve. 
a. There is no reason to believe that we would need 
it immediately. 
(1) There have been these signs before inter- 
national conflicts. 
(2) These signs could be recognized and an 
emergency mobilization plan could be put 
‘to use. 
b. Since there is no sign presenting itself at the 


present time, there would be a great amount of © 


expense for an unnecessary measure. 


Il. Compulsory military training would not fill the needs 
more efficiently than would the present system. 


A. If the present system would not provide for this force 
on immediate call, neither would the Affirmative’s plan. 
1. The Affirmative proposed no addition to the stand- 

ing army, but instead proposed to remove some by 

using them for instructors. 

2. The rest of the men would not bein active service 
but in civilian life. 

8. Very little if any time would be saved by the af- 
firmative plan. 

a. These men in civilian life would have to be 
given refresher courses and physical recondi- 
tioning before they could even be considered 
for active service. 

b. This in reality is not, therefore, an active force 
but a reserve force. 


B. There would be no advantage in obtaining a reserve 
force by the plan proposed by the Affirmative. 
1. Selective Service would be just as efficient. 

a. It could numerically raise just as many men. 

b. The time element would not be considered since 
we can recognize the signs of future wars and 
start before the war is upon us. 

c. The active army could just as easily set the 
framework for the expanded army under Se- 
lective Service as the Affirmative’s plan. 


III. In trying to “preserve peace” the plan of the Affirmative 
might very easily defeat its own purpose. 


A. It might cause a war between the major powers or at 
least create a feeling of suspicion that would not work 
for cooperation and peace. 


1. The preservation of peace by the United Nations is 
based upon cooperation between the major powers 
of the world. 

2. Distrust among the larger powers might lead to less 
cooperation and in turn to war. 

8. The plan of the Affirmative might very well cause 
distrust between the United States and other 
nations 
a. After her years of small permanent armies, the 

United States would seem to be preparing for 
war if she adopted a plan of compulsory mili- 
tary training. 

b. Propaganda agencies in foreign nations would 
make a great fuss about such action on our part 
and stir up the people., e.g., Pravda and Report 
on the Russians by W. L. White. 

4. This distrust would make the nations more wary 
and cautious and they might use any argument as 
an excuse to try to stop this plan for building up 
the strength of the United States. 
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By Arthur Secord, srookiyn college, 


and Ruth H. Thomas, Passaic, New Jersey, Public Schools 


Speech Contests Are Here to Stay — 


HENEVER educators talk about 

extracurricular activities of any 
kind, discussion all too frequently de- 
generates into the topic of eliminating 
competition from the educational field. 
The word “degenerates” is used advis- 
edly because competition is so much a 
key part of our educational picture that 
the elimination of it would be both im- 
practical and impossible. 

When a question is asked and one 
student knows the answer while an- 
other does not, we have competition; 
and this involves rewards. The nod of 
the teacher’s head is a reward for the 
student who knew, and the student 
who did not know has been defeated. 

In the field of speech today, many 
are asking for festivals or conferences 
in the place of contests. It is their be- 
lief that by this change competition 
will be removed and all of the alleged 
evils of contests will disappear. These 
people assume that competition is the 
seat of all evil and that by removing it 
Utopia will be achieved. Let us look at 
an example. One-act play festivals have 
replaced one-act play contests in many 
areas. The plays are presented and in- 
stead of choosing a winner, competent 
critics evaluate the work of all. The 
performances are catalogued as “good” 
or “bad,” or as “excellent,” “superior,” 
“good,” “average,” or “inferior.” Some- 
times the performances are not even 
rated, but comments, oral or written, 
are given to the individual actors. 

All of this is good but has competi- 
tion been removed? The only possible 
answer is no! Two plays may receive 
the rating of “excellent.” This is the 
same as declaring a tie for first place 
since each was competing against the 
standard. Eliminate the rating and there 
- will still be the desire to show to ad- 
vantage among the other performances. 
Competition is so fundamental as to be 
unavoidable. But it goes much deeper 
than this. How were the students who 
attended the festival selected? When 
two or more high-school students want 
the same part in a play which is to be 
given once in a festival, “brotherly 
love” or “sweetness and light” will not 
solve the problem. It is a situation 
which can be solved only by competi- 
tion. The director must either toss a 
coin (that form of competition in which 
the responsible authorities refuse to ex- 


ercise judgment), or determine a win- 
ner by the application of professional 
standards and, by a contest, choose the 
student who wins the part and goes to 
the festival. 

Emulation has been, and will con- 
tinue to be, the drive behind most edu- 
cational programs. Only under condi- 
tions of regimentation, usually military 
in nature, have calisthenics successfully 
done the work of a well-integrated, 
competitive program of physical educa- 
tion. 

In every branch of business, indus- 
try, government, and the professions 
we find competition maintaining stand- 
ards, stepping up production, putting 
community drives “over the top,” choos- 
ing leaders, and making life better for 
all of us because of its existence. Re- 
moving competition from the schools 
of this country will only result in mak- 
ing those schools graduate their students 
less prepared to meet those problems 
which are inevitable. Three quotations 
from Roy Bedichek, manager of the 
Texas Interscholastic League, and de- 
fender of contests in School Activities 
magazine, should clarify this: 

“We know that competitions involve 
the emotions; and we know that there 
is no other way to teach emotional con- 
trol and inculcate the habit of emo- 
tional control in competitive situations 
except in artificially set-up situatians. 
If there is another way we should like 


to hear of it. Emotions cannot be disci-’ 


plined in situations in which the emo- 
tions are not engaged, Emotions must 
be aroused if we are to deal with them 
in any way whatever in our instructive 
capacity. ... 

“Among practical pedagogues down 
the line from the Homeric Greeks to 
the modern schoolroom, from the first 
educational theorists. to the last, in the 
writings of the greatest philosophers 
and psychologists, among the more suc- 
cessful practitioners as well as among 
the thinkers who really count for any- 
thing, the appeal to rivalry or emula- 
tion has been either accepted as a 
legitimate device or tolerated as a nec- 
essary evil... . 

“For better or for worse, we are West- 
ern. Individuals here dnd there in our 
Western world prefer the religion of es- 
cape to the strenuous life, the peace of 
resignation to joys of struggle; but we 


are discussing here a system of educa- 
tion in a land which is the frontier of 
Western civilization, under a state which 
is the tool of probably the most highly 
competitive society the world has ever 
known.” 

The speech program was originally 
introduced to the schools of the United 
States at the extracurricular level. De- 


bating societies seem to have been the. 


earliest activities in most colleges and 
universities. In the high schools, ora- 
tory and the delivery of oratorical dec- 
lamations preceded debate in many 
areas. While no set pattern was fol- 
lowed in the several states, a resume of 
the history of speech contest work in 
Michigan should be of interest from an 
historical point of view. It is probably 
representative. 


A Case Study in Michigan 
The Michigan High School Oratorical 


Association was organized in 1896, and, 


was sponsored after 1914 by the State 
Department of Agriculture. It con- 
ducted contests in original oratory and 
oratorical declamation. In 1916, the Ex- 
tension Service of the University of 
Michigan organized the Michigan High 
School Debating League. The contest 
picture was completed in 1926 with the 
organization of the Michigan High 
School Extempore Speaking League by 
Carroll Lahman of Western Michigan 
College of Kalamazoo. At this time the 
extracurricular speech picture in the 
state was both complete and confused. 
Any high school, to participate in a full 
program of speech contests, had to join 
three separate organizations and work 
through a season of conflicting sched- 
ules and promotional interests.. Each 
organization was well-managed and 


sincere, bet the confusion was funda- _ 


mental, 
In 1932 the Oratorical Association 
and the Extempore Speaking League 
were combined and the following year 
these two united with the Debate 
League to form the Michigan High 
School Forensic Association, the man- 
agement of which was placed with the 
extension service of the State Univer- 
sity. To permit a closer cooperation 
among interested groups of educators, 
a State Forensic Council was then es- 
tablished. This council consisted of two 
(Concluded on page 8) 
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National Broadcast 
(Concluded from page 2) 


We honestly disagree with our op- 
ponents. We do not believe their plan 
would be a credit to the American way, 
and we of the Negative want it altered 
to meet our fundamental principles in 
government and democratic ideals. _ 

CHAIRMAN GRANIK: Thank you, Ann 
Kelly. 

Next, Franklin Reed, a freshman stu- 
dent in the University of Texas, Austin, 
Texas. Mr. Reed! 

Mr. Reep: Our plan will meet the 
need for a strong United States which 
is essential to a lasting peace, If we are 
to base any hope at all in the San Fran- 
cisco Charter as an instrument for the 
preservation of peace, the United States 
must remain strong, for the Charter is no 
stronger than the nations supporting it. 
The only nations who have any reason to 
fear a strong United States are the ag- 
gressor nations. Peace-loving nations 
fear a weak United States. This phase of 
the need for preparedness can be met 
only by military training. 

Furthermore, after the war is over, 
the world will find itself in a balance of 
power. Evidence of this fact is revealed 
in the nations’ desire not to commit 
themselves to surrender to any interna- 
tional organization the sovereign right 
of armament. This future condition will 
create another great need which the 
United States can meet only by military 
training. There is a need for the United 
States to contribute her forces to set 
the inevitable balance of power in favor 
of the peace-loving nations. If we do not 
do this, the results may well be catas- 
trophic to civilization itself. And we ask 
you to bear in mind that the only way 
we can meet this phase of the need for 
preparedness is by military training 
alone. 


International Cooperation Failing 


I hope we have noticed that interna- 
tional cooperation is failing. The most 
discouraging example of its failure is in 
the recent Conference of Foreign Min- 
isters in London, in which no agreement 
on any important issue was reached. 
The nations of the world have demon- 
strated that they can cooperate in war 
when they have no other choice, but 
that they cannot cooperate in peace. 

‘Realizing now that cooperation is fail- 
ing as a hope for restoring peace, and 
realizing that a balance of power is to 
follow the peace treaty, we must under- 
stand still another phase of the need for 
preparedness. If organization fails — and 
its failure is quite possible —then we 
must have military preparedness to 
bring about an organized balance of 


power, since the condition most certain 
to lead to war is an unorganized balance. 
We must use our power as the nucleus 
of a force dedicated to the peace-loving 
nations; we must use our economic 
standing to bring the peaceful nations 
to a common ground so that we may 
have an organized balance against the 
aggressor nations. This phase of the 
need: for preparedness is essential for 
peace if organization should fail — and 
this need can be met only by military 
training. 

CHAIRMAN GRANIK: Thank you, 
Franklin Reed. 

And now Donald Marston of Lewis- 
ton High School, Lewiston, Maine. Mr. 
Marston! 

Mr. Marston: It is evident so far 
that we all here agree that we must be 
prepared to defend our country in the 
best way possible. Compulsory military 
training, however, will not prevent war 
and will not help us to win a war. 

How well does history show us that 
compulsory military training has pre- 
vented war? The nations of the world 
that have had such a program have been 
no freer from aggression than those who 
did not use it. Compulsory military train- 
ing did not save Poland, Norway, Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands, France, Greece, 
Yugoslavia, or even mighty Russia, from 
attack by Germany in 1940 and 1941. 
Thus it is evident that this plan would 
not prevent a war, but would it do the 
next best thing? Would it help our coun- 
try to win a war if one should break 
out? 

To prove that large armies are not the 
deciding factors in modern wars, we 
need only look to the war just finished 
and its decisive battles. First was the 
Battle of Britain in the fall of 1940; the 
Battles of Midway and the Coral Sea; 
and the Battle of Stalingrad; all fought 
in the air, on the sea and in the air, or 
with artillery. Germany’s sweep into 
France and the Low Countries with only 
150,000 men proved the importance of 
the mechanized division. 


Mass Armies Are Ended 


The most recent invention which has 
revolutionized modern warfare is the 
atomic bomb. When twenty bombs in 
vital spots can destroy 40 million people, 
what good are mass armies? Instead, we 
shall need scientists and skilled techni- 
cians to handle such weapons and to 
bring them under contro]. Let us rather 
train the boys in laboratories and 
schools. Since it is evident that mass 
armies were not the deciding factors in 
World War II, why then should we need 
a huge mass army? 

Our friends tell us that it would be 
too late to raise an army after war is 
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WAR DEPARTMENT’S PLAN 


By Jim G. Lucas 
Scripps-Howard Staff Writer 


If Congress authorizes a year of uni- 
versal military training for all young 
men, the War Department is ready with 
training plans. 

The inductees will be trained 44 
hours a week—eight hours a day, half 
day on Saturday. They will get off on 
national holidays, have two weeks’ 
Christmas vacation. 

About 700,000 will be trained yearly, 
after induction by a civilian agency 
similar to Selective Service. 

Training will be divided into five 
phases: Basic, specialized and advanced, 
small unit training, large unit and com- 
bat training, and field exercises. Induc- 
tees will spend the first nine weeks in 
basic training. The second, third and 
fourth phases will require 35 weeks, and 
the fifth, 8 weeks. 

Basic training will consist of a small 
amount of drill, care of clothing, equip- 
ment and tents, sanitation, personal hy- 
giene, calisthenics, hand-to-hand fight- 
ing, supervised athletics, “use of rifle, 
bayonet and grenade, hasty field for- 
tifications, compass reading, field cook- 
ing and guard duty. 


How to Walk 


Only 18 of the 396 hours will be 
spent in drill—largely to teach men how 
to walk without tripping over others. 

In most cases, the inductee will take 
all of his training in one camp—the one 
nearest his home. Exceptions will be in 
the second phase—specialized training. 
An inductee will be assigned to the 
branch in which he is needed and for 
which he is best qualified. 


apparent. They seem to forget for the 
moment that the last war proved that it 
takes from one year to eighteen months 
to convert factories to war- production. 
Soldiers are no good without weapons. 
In the first World War, also, it was this 
lack of equipment that slowed our prog- 


ress, not the lack of trained men. Train- © 


ing also becomes obsolete and those re- 
servists who would be called from six 
to eight years after their.training would 


have to be given complete refresher 


courses. Equipment and methods change 
so quickly, the doughboy of World 
War I would have to learn the art of 
war all over again to use the bazooka or 
the B-29. Is it not obvious, then, that a 
large mass army will not help us win a 
war? Thus, if this plan will not prevent 
a war, and will not help us to win a war, 
why, then, should we adopt it? 
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Speech Contests 
(Concluded from page 6) 


representatives from each of three or- 
ganizations: the Michigan Association 
of Teachers of Speech, the Michigan 
Conference of City Superintendents, 
and the Michigan Secondary-School As- 
sociation. During the past year, two 
representatives have been added from 
the forensic coaches of the state. 

This historical development is marked 
by two distinct trends. The first is a 
reduction in the number of sponsoring 
institutions and organizations, and the 
second is a closer cooperation between 
these sponsors and responsible school 
officials. Both trends have contributed 
to an increase in the educational value 
of speech contest work, They have as- 
sisted the speech people in making their 
maximum contribution under a mini- 
mum of friction with the other pro- 
grams of the school. 

One of the chief forces which led to 
the trends mentioned above was the 
commercial sponsorship of interscholas- 
tic competitions. Once speech contests 
were well established, they became fair 
game for any group or organization 
which desired either publicity, or the 


making of an honest contribution to 
student training in speech or to Ameri- 
canism in general. Every type of speech 


contest was tried. Debate, discussion, . 


oratory, and extempore speaking were 
the most popular. The contests ranged 
from those strictly within one city to 
state-wide and national competitions. 
The sponsors covered many types in- 
cluding patriotic, civic, and commercial 
organizations. Prizes ran as high as 
thousands of dollars for individual win- 
ners. The vast majority of these speech 
events were conducted with no assist- 
ance from trained speech people. The 
standards of judging were from one to 
three generations behind the times, and 
some of the instructions given judges 
actually penalized effective modern 
speaking. Even if the contests had been 
well administered some action would 
have been necessary because no school 
could possibly participate in all of them 
and still hold classes. In the majority of 
states today the high-school principals 
and the speech teachers are working 
together to secure and maintain a re- 
sponsible and effective contest program. 


Reprinted by permission from The Bul- 
letin of the National Association of Second- 
ary-School Principals, November, 1945. 
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RADIO IS HERE 
FOR H. S. SPEAKERS 


High school speech students are al- 
ready on the radio and present indicae 
tions are that radio speaking contests 


- will soon be in general use. 


Here are four pieces of evidence to 
support the contention. 

1. Four high school debaters broad- 
cast on the American Forum of the Air, 
as reported on pages 1, 2 and 7 of this 
issue. 

2. The high school students of the 
Butte, Montana, chapter of the National 
Forensic League put on a weekly ‘radio 
program over KGIR’s statewide network 
for more than three months last year. 
They have been requested to do another 
series this year. 

8. In a recent newsletter of the Ohio 
High School Speech League is this 
statement: “The interest in radio pro- 
grams is obvious. How long will it be 
before the OHSSL introduces radio 
speaking, or at least microphone speak- 
ing, into its program?” 

4. In the minutes of the October 5, 
1945, meeting of the Michigan High 
School Forensic Council are two inter- 
esting items. “It was moved and 
seconded that the Association experi- 
ment with a radio speaking contest this 
coming spring. The motion carried. It 
was moved and seconded that Dr. Har- 
gis (Donald E. Hargis, manager of the 
Michigan High School Forensic Associ- 
ation) draw up a framework for a radio 
speaking contest to be submitted to the 
Forensic Council for approval and later 
turned over to Mr. Hawley (Harold E. 
Hawley, Director of Forensics, Flint 
Central High School) under whose di- 
rection the experiment is to be carried 
out. The motion carried.” 

It is evident that high school speech 
people are adapting themselves to the 
changing world in which they are 
working. 


Additional Scheduled Tournaments 


The dates of several additional tour- 
naments have been received since our 
issue of December 8. 

The Eau Claire State Teachers Col- 
lege Annual Invitational Tournament, 
originally announced as on January 12 
or 19, will be held on January 12. 

The following tournaments are sched- 
uled for Western Ohio: 

January 11-12, all events, at Colum- 
bus North; January 18-19, individual 
events, Springfield; February 1-2, all 
events, Columbus Upper Arlington; 
February 12-15, all events, Lima South; 
March 9, all events, Marysville. <) 
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